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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


ON November 18 a comprehensive Trade Agreement was signed by 
the United Kingdom and the United States—the first for 123 years. 
By a coincidence the Agreement was concluded exactly one year 
after Mr. Cordell Hull had given notice of his intention to negotiate 
it ; preliminary discussions had extended over an even longer period. 
The length of time taken is scarcely surprising in view of the 
enormous volume of trade involved and the tripartite nature of the 
discussions. Over 600 categories of import into the United States 
alone were affected ; whilst concessions by the United Kingdom 
involved acquiescence by the Dominions—and particularly Canada— 
in modifications of the British preferential tariff. 

There is no space here to sketch the background against which 
the negotiations have been conducted.! It is, however, essential 
to point out one or two factors of leading importance. 

In the first place, the United Kingdom and the United States 
are the two most important trading nations in the world. The 
United Kingdom imports 50 per cent. more than any other country, 
whilst the United States is the world’s leading exporter. The 
volume of trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States is greater than that between any other two countries except 
ithe United States and Canada—who also signed a new agreement 
son November 18. 

WORLD TRADE, 1937.” 
Per cent. of world total. 
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It is also important to note that the negotiations included not 
only the United Kingdom and the United States but also the 
British Colonial Empire and Newfoundland; for the American 
import surplus with the British Colonies very largely offsets the 
American export surplus to the United Kingdom. In 1937 the 


(1) Such an analysis is provided in Anglo-American Trade Relations, Information 
Department Papers, No. 22 (1s.). This pamphlet was published before the 
\greement was signed, but the forecast of its terms proved substantially correct. 

(2) Review of World Trade, 1937 (League of Nations). 
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United States sold nearly three times as much to the United Kingdom 
as she bought there, but her purchases in British Malaya were ove; 
twenty-five times as large as her sales there, and Malaya was second 
only to Canada as a source of American imports in that year. 

Indeed, when “ invisible ’’ as well as “ visible ’’’ items of trade 
are considered, it has been estimated that the balance of payments 
between the two countries is actually unfavourable to the United 
States. The following table shows the position in 1937. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1937.! 
(In $ millions. A plus sign indicates a net balance to the credit. 
a minus sign a net balance to the debit of the United States.) 
| United Crown | 
| Kingdom | Colonies Total 








Merchandise (inc. silver) bes | —174 





Freight and Shipping... 
Tourists - re 
Immigrants Remittances 
Insurance ven ee 
Interest and Dividends 





Total, Invisible Items ww. | —I53 





TOTAL ... et ae _— +145 | —189 





As regards the general nature of Anglo-American trade the 
enormous British imports from the United States—amounting to 
£114,000,000 in 1937—consist predominantly of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. Indeed, raw cotton, tobacco, and mineral oils 
together accounted for over one-third of the total. Wheat used 
to be a scarcely less important item, but in recent years it has 
disappeared almost entirely, although in 1938 it has shown signs 
of regaining its former importance. Other commodity imports 
include timber, pig products, and fruit, all much affected by thr 
Ottawa Agreements. Only a comparatively small part of [British 
imports from the United States consist of manufactured products 
but certain types of machinery and motor-cars are importaml 
items in the trade. 

Of British exports to the United States—worth £31,000,00 
in 1937—by far the largest item is whisky (£6,600,000). Th 
remaining items consist chiefly of a wide range of raanufactured 
products, and, particularly, certain high-grade textiles—linen 





(1) The Economist, November 5, 1938. Estimates in The Statist of November 
differ somewhat from these figures. 

(2) Including sums spent on British cruise ships and by permanent residents 
in Great Britain. 
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woollen, cotton, and jute. Re-exports are also important 
‘(10,900,000 in 1937), half of these consisting of fur-skins. 


As regards American imports from the British Colonies, 75 per 
cent. of the total in 1937 consisted of rubber and tin from British 
Malaya. The remainder of the trade consists chiefly of cocoa and 


other commodities. 


Finally, some reference must be made to the recent changes 
in British and American commercial policy. Up till 1931 the 
United Kingdom was the great stronghold of free trade, whereas 
the United States had probably the highest tariff in the world 
American protectionist policy reached its climax in 1929-30 with 
the introduction of the famous Hawley-Smoot tariff ; and, following 
the election of President Roosevelt in 1932, a drastic reversal of 
policy was inaugurated with the passage of the Trade Agreements 
Act of June, 1934, authorizing the President, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of expanding foreign markets for the products of the United States,” 
to reduce or raise particular duties by not more than 50 per cent. in 
the course of negotiating commercial agreements with other 
countries. Under this Act twenty trade treaties have been nego- 
tiated, culminating in the present Agreements with the United 
Kingdom and Canada!, with whom nearly one-third of American 
foreign trade is conducted. 


Meanwhile, the United Kingdom, too, had reversed her com- 
mercial policy, but in the opposite direction. The depreciation of 
the pound sterling in September, 1931 was considered by the British 
Government to be insufficient to rectify the deficit in the country’s 
current balance of international payments, and early in 1932 a 
system of tariffs and Imperial preference was introduced—a system 
consolidated for a minimum of five years by the conclusion of the 
Ottawa Agreements in August, 1932. British imports from the 
United States were affected more by Imperial preference than by 
the absolute height of the tariff, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that without the acquiescence of the Dominions—and particularly 
Canada—in the modification or abolition of certain preferences it 
would not have been possible to conclude a worth-while Agreement 
now. The Anglo-American Trade Agreement has, therefore, a 
special significance as representing an important modification of the 
ystem of Imperial preference established at Ottawa. 


The concrete effects of the new Agreement are concisely 


indicated by a series of small tables based on statistics given in the 


thcial summary. The first covers British exports to the United 
tates. 





An earlier agreement with Canada was concluded at the end of 1935. 
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U.K. Exports To U.S.A., 1936. 
Total dee ‘a ees Sea £40,000,000 
Duties reduced on iat Si £1I1,000,000" 
Duties stabilized on ne ee £6,000,000 
Free entry’stabilized on ... rn £9,500,000 


Of the £13,500,000 of British exports to the United States not 
covered by the Agreement, £7,500,000 already enter the United 
States duty free. 

As regards British imports from the United States, the changes 
are as follows :— 


U.K. Imports FrRoM U.S.A., 1936. 


Total — “i ese £93,200,000 
Duties reduced on.. — ue £10,000,000 
Duties stabilized on = ae £16,000,000 
Free entry stabilized on ... ey £24,000,000 
Other concessions ... = a £18,000,000 


It is quite impossible to determine the relative value of the 
concessions made on either side. But it is interesting to observe 
that the value of the imports into both countries on which duties 
have actually been reduced is almost exactly the same—£10,000,00 
in one case ; £11,000,000 in the other. 


To complete the picture, account must be taken of American 
trade with the Colonial Empire. Most Colonial products already 
enter the United States duty free, and the chief concessions consist 
of a guarantee of continued free entry. 


COLONIAL EMPIRE Exports TO U.S., 1936. 


Total ns 7. £36,000,000 to £37,000,000 
Duty reductions on Kt £290,000 
Free entry or existing duties 
stabilized on __... a £35,000,000 
Finally, concessions by the Colonial Empire to the Unite( 
States take the form of a stabilization or reduction in the margin 0! 
preference rather than of the actual duty. This is because most 
Colonies derive the bulk of their revenue from Customs duties, and 
an arbitrary reduction of tariff rates might endanger their budgetary 
positions. 





J. The extent of these duty reductions is as follows :— 

K. Exports to U.S.A., 1936. Duties reduced by 
£3,400,000 oe _" de 40% or more 
£3,600,000 a ies ~S Ba 30% to 40% 
£2,600,000 ee es i au 20% to 30% 
£1,400,000 eae px a aA Under 20% 


£11,000,000 
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COLONIAL EMPIRE IMPORTS FROM U.S., 1936. 


Total real! siti ~~ ne {11,120,000 
Margin of preference reduced on £756,600 
Margin of preference not to be 
increased on sia ei a £2,158,800 
Equality of tariff treatment to be 
maintained on ... oe is £1,552,200 
it may be asked, what articles are actually affected by the 
Acreement ? Of British exports to the United States, the duty on 
the largest item—whisky—had already been reduced under the 
Canadian-American Agreement of January I, 1936, and the present 
duty is now consolidated. The largest group of products on which 
the duties are actually reduced consists of textiles. The reductions 
on linen goods are of particular importance, since the United States 
is already the largest export market, and trade valued at 42,750,000 
in 1930 is affected. The reductions on woollen and worsted products 
are also important, although it has been suggested that semi- 
manufactures will benefit more than finished goods, since the 
reductions of duty on the former will reduce American manufac- 
turers’ costs. As regards cotton goods only certain expensive classes 
will benefit, and “‘ it is foolish to suggest that what has happened 
is going to make any important difference to the Lancashire cotton 
‘2 


industry.’ 
Other British exports for which concessions have been granted 
include china clay (for which the United States is a very important 


market), earthenware, glass, leather goods, and certain metal manu- 
factures and foodstuffs (including herrings, jam, biscuits, and 
mustard). The districts which seem likely to benefit most from the 
Agreement are Ulster (linen goods) and the Potteries (china and 
china clay). But even in these cases it must be remembered that 
the American President had no authority to reduce duties by more 
than 50 per cent., and in most cases the reduction (if any) is con- 
siderably less. As some of the Hawley-Smoot duties on British 
goods were above go per cent. ad valorem even a 50 per cent. reduction 
may not be sufficient to render British competition feasible. 

As regards British imports, the main reductions of duty affect 
wheat, soft-woods, apples, pears, and lard. In addition the quota 
for American hams has been increased. In all these cases it is the 
Empire rather than the home producer who will be affected. In 
particular, the British farmer is protected by the Wheat Act. 
Reductions of duty have also been granted on about one-eighth of 
British imports of manufactured goods from the United States, 
notably office, laundry, and printing machinery, certain electrical 
goods, typewriters, and track-laying tractors. 

The notable omission from this list is motor-cars. In this 





(1) Statement by a member of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, quoted in the Manchester Guardian, November 19, 1938. 
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case, however, an undertaking has been given not to raise the duty 
on motor-cars of over 25 h.p.—thus leaving the door open for 
increases of duty on small cars from Germany and elsewhere 
Tobacco is another important item on which, contrary to some 
forecasts, the duty has not been reduced. The British Government 
has, however, agreed to re-examine the position in 1942, when the 
present guarantees of Imperial preference are due to expire. 
Moreover, in the case of both motor-cars and tobacco the United 
States has secured some compensation through reductions in the 
margin of preference in many British Colonies. 

One point which should emerge from this analysis is that the 
Dominions, and particularly Canada, have made certain definite 
sacrifices for the sake of the Agreement. In return, Canada has 
received compensation in two forms. In the first place, Great Britain 
has agreed to a modification of certain preferential rights in the 
Canadian market. In particular, a reduction in the preference 
from 20 per cent. to 174 per cent. ad valorem! for tinplate of a class 
made in Canada accounts for a trade of slightly over £1,250,000. 
But neither other classes of tinplate nor anthracite (another important 
British export to Canada) are affected. The extent of the guaranteed 
preferences affected is as follows :— 


Guaranteed Canadian preferences U.K. Trade Affected. 
reduced by 
24% ad valorem ... _ _ £1,840,000 
|. (a asia ‘ihe 7 £172,000 
Fa ine aii 5 £34,000 
10% ss nee a £38,000 


£2,084,000 


Secondly, and far more important, Canada has secured furthe 
concessions in the American market under the new Canadian- 
American Agreement signed on November 18, over and above thos 
provided in the Agreement of January I, 1936. Some 83 per cent 
of total Canadian exports are affected—chiefly agricultural produce 
fish, timber, and mineral products. In return, Canada has reduce¢ 
the duties on 283 types of American products and stabilized them 
on 146 more—in this case primarily manufactured goods, includins 
textiles and machinery. 

It remains to draw attention to certain other important features 
of the Anglo-American Agreement. Firstly, it is to run for at 
initial period of three years, and will thereafter be denunciable aite 
six months’ notice. Secondly, if ‘‘a wide variation should occu! 
in the rates of exchange between the currencies of the Unite¢ 
Kingdom and the United States of America’”’ the Agreement ma) 





(1) This reduction in the guaranteed margin of preference enables th? 
Canadian Government to increase the duty on British goods by 2}%. 
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be modified or terminated. Thirdly,‘ provision is made for con- 
sultation regarding valuation for Customs purposes ; this is impor- 
tant, since ‘‘among those acquainted with the facts of Anglo- 
American trade, fiercer controversy rages over this question than 
over any actual rates of duty, and there are many informed 
Americans who are of the opinion that an alteration in British 
methods of valuation would be of far greater benefit to American 
trade than any practicable alterations in duty.’’! Fourthly, either 
party may withdraw or modify any concession if it appears that the 
major benefit has accrued to a third party and has threatened 
serious injury to domestic producers. This amounts to an official 
admission that in this, as in other commercial agreements, every 
attempt is made to minimize the benefits to be derived by third 
parties through their most-favoured-nation rights by confining 
concessions to items of which the other party is already the “ prin- 
cipal supplier.”” Finally, the United States does not extend most- 
favoured-nation rights to countries whom she considers to dis- 
criminate against her exports. The only country at present on the 
“ black list ’’ is Germany who will, therefore, suffer certain concrete 
losses in the American market as a result of the Agreement.? This 
will particularly affect the Sudeten industries, which had built up 
large and expanding markets in the United States whilst they were 
still a part of Czechoslovakia. 

Nor has the political significance of the Agreement been missed 
in Germany. The Frankfurter Zeitung complains that :— 

‘“ According to Secretary Hull, the negotiators would see, as the 
fruit of their efforts, international democratic trade _ theories 
set up against the theories of the totalitarian States. Such a division 
of the world is hardly compatible with the frequently proclaimed 
object of reviving world trade in the interest of political stabiliza- 
tion,” 

whilst the Nachtausgabe asserts that :— 

“ Jewish agitation against Germany has been a very opportune 
help for those in Washington who wanted to overcome the last- 
minute difficulties in the negotiations with Great Britain and 
Canada.” 

The political significance of the Agreement is no less keenly 
recognized in the two countries directly concerned. According to 
the New York Times :— 

“The Treaty marks a closer union between the two most 
powerful democracies, achieved at a particularly decisive moment 
in the world’s history.”’ 

The New York Herald Tribune asserts that :— 

“It is a sign of solidarity between the English-speaking 
democracies addressed plainly to Berlin.’’ 





(1) The Economist, November 26, 1938. 
(2) For a detailed analysis of this point see The Economist, November 26, 1938. 
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Finally, the London Economist pointedly observes that :— 
“ The immediate effect of the Agreement is not to be measured 
in terms of a diplomatic reinforcement, still less of a strengthening 
of the military or economic defences, of either of the signatories. 
But its long-term effects in the purely political field can be negatively 
assessed by imagining the derisive joy in certain European capitals 
and the profound depression in others that would have been produced 
by a failure of the negotiations.”’ 
B.S.K. 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


THE OPPOSITION TO M. REYNAUD’S PLAN. 


AN outline of M. Reynaud’s financial plans was given in the last 
issue of the Bulletin,’ together with a summary of the Finance Minister's 
Report on the situation of the Treasury issued on November 14. Since 
its publication opposition to his measures has come from both organized 
labour and from the Socialist and Communist Parties, and a succession 
of stay-in strikes in the metallurgical and other industries—some of 
them engaged in national defence work—has brought about a situation 
full of danger, not only for the Government but for the country. The 
very day after M. Reynaud’s Report was published it was made evident 
that opinion throughout the Left was uncompromisingly opposed to 
his plans, and the following short chronicle of events since that date 
will show how this opposition has developed, and how M. Daladier and 
M. Reynaud have been attempting to deal with it. 

On Nov. 16 the C.G.T., in congress at Nantes, declared itself unable 
to accept M. Reynaud’s plan, which it described as a “ policy of aggression 
against the working class.’’ M. Jouhaux declared that they might have 
to prepare to use “ the supreme weapon ”’ (a general strike). 

The ex-Service Men’s Association issued a statement refusing to 
make any special contribution, on the ground that they were already 
sufficiently penalized by the new decrees, which, they maintained, lett 
the big capitalists untouched. 

M. Daladier made a statement on the financial situation to the 
Radical Party executive committee, which then passed a resolution 
approving M. Reynaud’s measures. 


Next day the Parliamentary group of the Socialist Party decided 





(1) Vide pages 19-21 and page 36. 
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unanimously to table a Bill calling for the rejection of M. Reynaud’s 
decrees 

The C.G.T. adopted a proposal to observe November 26 as a day 
of protest against the Government’s programme. Several arrests were 
made in Paris to prevent processions in the streets of demonstrators 
against the Government. 

M. Daladier spoke at a press banquet, and pointed out that before 
their plan was known he had been told that the people of France were 
ready to make sacrifices; but once the decrees were out advice and 
encouragement turned into criticism. 

They were criticized for increasing taxation. What else was to be 
done? Recovery plans without taxes were all very well for the Op- 
position, and he denounced the mischievous activities of their opponents, 
and said their threats left him unmoved. 

He again asked them to observe what was going on beyond their 
frontiers. While others were extending their power France was living 
on her past. This had made each Frenchman into a free man, but if 
hey continued to live on their patrimony France would become a second- 
class Power. 

If the plan were defeated, did they think that the instability which 
would follow would not be turned to the advantage of those who dreamt 
of dominating the world? Did they not believe that the friendship 
which held them to England and the U.S.A. would be strengthened by 
the union and discipline of all Frenchmen ? 

M. Reynaud also spoke, and said that the doubts that had crept in 
about the efficacy of his plan were due to fears abroad that the Govern- 
ment were not going to be allowed to carry their experiment to a 
successful conclusion. But interest rates had fallen, the franc was 
stronger, and gold reserves had risen since the decrees were published. 


On Nov. 18 the Parliamentary group of the Radical Party passed a 
resolution of confidence in the Government by 81 votes to 9, with 15 
abstentions, and then approved unanimously the Premier’s recent 
declaration that France could not consider any cession of her colonial 
territory. M. Daladier had first given the group an explanation of the 
details of the financial measures. 

On Nov. 21 strikes broke out at Denain and in some of the suburbs 
of Paris against the decrees modifying the 40-hour week. Metal workers 
engaged on arms production refused to work overtime and occupied 
the factories, but were evicted by Gardes Mobiles.” 

M. Thorez, speaking at Noisy-le-Sec, said ‘‘ the workers are willing 
to work all the time required to manufacture the arms necessary to 
checkmate Hitler—on condition that Daladier goes.”’ 

The next day the Premier sent orders to Prefects throughout the 
country to put an end without delay to any stay-in strikes. The execu- 
tive of the Metal Workers’ Union, meeting at Valenciennes, decided to 
call a strike, involving 17,000 men in that area, to begin the next day. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber, after hearing detailed 
statements by the Premier and M. Reynaud, agreed by 25 votes to 16 
‘2 abstentions) to examine the 1939 Estimates before discussing the 
linancial decrees. The Government had made it a question of confidence. 

A Socialist motion protesting against the decrees and calling on the 
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Committee to examine them at once had first been rejected by 20 votes 
to 18, with 5 abstentions. 

M. Daladier told members of the Committee that if they did not 
approve of his programme he would telegraph to Mr. Chamberlain to 
postpone the visit to Paris. If that were to happen he would summon 
Parliament in order to ask the Chamber and the Senate to define their 
attitude to the Government’s financial programme. 

M. Reynaud analysed the situation in detail, saying that the Budget, 
as first calculated, showed a deficit of 8,500 millions. Expenses totalled 
64,500 millions (£360 millions) and receipts 56,000 millions. To this 
figure of expenditure, however, would have to be added 1,800 millions 
for salary increases for the Civil Service. 

He proposed to raise the receipts by 10,300 millions, and so balance 
the Budget. This would be done by raising the surtax, and a 20 per cent, 
tax on all salaries, wages, and profits. There would also be increases 
in indirect taxation. The Treasury’s position was now fully covered 
by its cash in hand, he added. 

On Nov. 23 the strikes against overtime in the heavy industries 
in the north spread, and in the Valenciennes area all the metal factories 
ceased work. 


The Executive Committee of the C.G.T. met and decided unani- & 


mously to recommend all its members to stop work for a short time 
as a protest against the Government decrees. 


On Nov. 24 the Renault works, employing 33,000 men, were ‘ 


occupied by the workers, and were cleared by the police with tear gas, 
282 people being arrested. An aircraft factory was also occupied, but 
was cleared without difficulty. 

M. Daladier, as acting Minister of the Interior, issued a bulletin 


reading: ‘“‘ Stay-in strikes have been launched in the Nord, Seine, and 


Seine-Inférieure Departments. The plans made by the Government 
for the maintenance of order have been carried out at once. In the 
Nord Department 25 works, employing 12,000 men, have been evacuated 
In the Seine-Inférieure 19 works have been evacuated ; and none is 
now occupied by stay-in strikers. In the Seine 10 factories with 5,000 
workers have been evacuated without delay. The Renault works ar 
now being evacuated.” 

At Valenciennes the strike extended, and about 30,000 men were 
involved, including some miners. 

The premises of the Forges et Aciéries de Denain were occupied by 
over 4,000 workers, who evacuated the works after an agreement reached 
by the Mayor and a Communist Deputy that the Gardes Mobiles should 
first be withdrawn. 

On Nov. 25 the Executive Committee of the C.G.T. decided to 
declare a 24-hour general strike on November 30 as a protest agains! 
the decree modifying the 40-hour week. 

In the Valenciennes area all the coal miners were on strike, and 
the Government requisitioned all the coal mines in the Nord Department 
and the Anzin railway line (from Somain to the Belgian frontier) © 
the ground that they were public services. Traffic on the railway was 
suspended, however, as the strikers were preventing the Gardes Mobiles 
from gaining access to the railway property. 
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At a level crossing on the Paris-Valenciennes road 2,000 Gardes 
Mobiles in lorries were held up by some 8,000 strikers who had barricaded 
the road with coal trucks. 

At Douai all the workers in the zinc and chemical industries came out. 

[he Parliamentary Group of the Socialist Party passed a resolution 
unanimously calling for M. Daladier’s resignation. 

The employers in the metallurgical works and mines were reported 
to have dismissed all strikers (some 50,000 men) and each man therefore 
had to apply for re-employment. 

The same day the Parliamentary Group of the Communist Party 
held a meeting in conjunction with the party’s political bureau and 
issued a statement protesting indignantly against the methods of violence 
used by the Prime Minister against the workers in the Renault factory, 
in particular the use of tear gas. It described M. Reynaud’s measures 
as ‘‘the decrees of injustice and misery ’’ and called the attention of 
all democrats to the Government’s intention to begin the destruction 
of all democratic groups in the country, beginning with the dissolution 
of the Communist Party, which, it declared, was demanded by Hitler. 

On Nov. 27 M. Daladier broadcast an address in which he said the 
strikes had taken place at the very moment when the British and French 


| Ministers were discussing questions of national defence. He asked, why 


this occupation of factories, an occupation declared illegal by all Prime 
Ministers since 1936? Why this general strike, from which only the 
humblest citizens would suffer? Why this appeal to Civil servants to 


' break the laws of the Republic? Why this order to railway workers 


to stop all trains from 4 a.m. on November 30? The excuse was that it 
was necessary to protest against the decrees, against “‘ the destruction 
of the social laws.” But it was for the representatives of the nation, who 


vhad accorded him the necessary powers, and for them alone to decide 


before December 31 whether or not the decrees should be repealed. 


It was for Parliament alone to say whether France should fall into the 


old easy-going ways, or whether she should find again, by her courage 
and energy, her old position in the world. ‘‘ We intend no dictatorship, 
no Fascism,” he declared, ‘‘ we have not threatened the liberty of the 
people.” 

The strikes, he continued, were a brutal attempt to sabotage the 
Government’s policy of peace. The occupation of the Renault factories 
illustrated that. Neither wages nor conditions of labour were in question. 
The pamphlets and posters distributed in the factory betrayed the political 
origin of the movement. Certain chiefs of international organizations 
had given them warnings that a mass movement would be launched 
against the Republic : it was a question of forcing the Government to 
capitulate under threat. The Government were anxious that the blood 
of Frenchmen should not be shed for interests which were not those of 
France ; the general strike was a challenge to democracy by the dictator- 
ship of a minority. 

The Minister of Public Works also broadcast an appeal to the railway- 
men to reconsider their attitude. Attempts had been made to paralyse 
trathe in Ig10, and twice in 1920 ; to-day the strike was not against the 
Tailway magnates,” but against the State-managed Railways, and so 
against the whole State. The railway deficit had to be paid by the 
taxpayer. Deficits from the past accounted for 6,000 millions a year 
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in their railway accounts. Sixty per cent. of the operating costs were 
wages and salaries, and the 40-hour week had added about 25 per cent. 
to the wages bill ; but they were not proposing to throw any railwaymen 
out of employment, though no new men could be taken on when some 
23,000 retired in 1939. 

The 8-hour day for men working expresses would never be exceeded, 
but the incidence of the 40-hour law had been modified so as to make 
possible an extension of the rotation principle. 

He quoted M. Blum’s statement that regular uninterrupted working 
of the railways was indispensable to the security of France’s territory 
and to her national defence. ‘‘ Such a statement,’’ he said, “‘ guarantees 
the legality of all the measures this Government are taking.”’ 

On Nov. 28 M. Daladier consulted with the Minister of the 
Interior, just back from Angora, and with officials of the War Ministry, 
as to the steps to be taken if the general strike were carried out. 

At the same time, attempts at mediation were being made, and the 
Dissident Socialists asked the two Ministers of their group in the Cabinet 
(Public Works and Labour) to see that every effort was made to find a 
basis of negotiation. A proposal was put forward that the Chamber 
should be convoked for December 6, instead of December 13, so that 
the C.G.T. could call off the strike on the ground that Parliament itself 
would have the issue before it within a few days. 

M. Daladier was understood to have insisted on the withdrawal of 
the strike order as a preliminary to any negotiations. 

The C.G.T. was believed in many quarters to be quite ready t 
welcome a compromise, but made it quite clear that it repudiated all f 
the arguments put forward by M. Daladier in justification of the attitude 
he had taken up towards the general strike. The Administrative Com- 
mittee published an open letter to him, denying emphatically that the 
strike was directed against the foreign policy of the Government, and 
declaring that its object was not political at all, but economic ; it was 
a protest against the decree laws. 

It charged the Prime Minister with attempting for political reasons 
to scare the public, while the C.G.T., it said, had striven to reassure it 
by such precautions as strictly limiting the strike to 24 hours and for- 
bidding the occupation of premises, meetings, or demonstrations. 

The Populaire, in an article the same day by M. Blum, answered 
M. Daladier’s charge that the strike was directed against his foreign 
policy by pointing out that, while opinion on the Left was quite openly ly 
divided over his foreign policy it was virtually united in opposing thi 
decrees. 

The banks and insurance companies and the owners of multiple 
shops announced that they would open as usual on November 30, thous! 
their employees were members of the C.G.T. 

The Prime Minister telegraphed to all prefects and heads o! f the 
public services, saying he expected all officials to remain at work 0 
November 30, and adding that any who did not would be liable to dis- 
missal. He asked that reports should be sent in to him at once, early 
on December I, as to any evidences of propaganda tending to encourage 
a stoppage. 

The Government announced that the bus and metro services in the 
Paris area would be taken over by the Army. 
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In the North the strike position improved. In the Valenciennes 
area nearly all the miners returned to work, and a metal workers’ strike 
threatened at Lille did not take place. 


The next day, November 29, the ex-Servicemen’s representatives 
conferred with the leaders of the C.G.T., and then sent a delegation to 
call on M. Daladier to discuss the possibility of mediation. The Premier 
did not receive it himself. 

The decrees requisitioning all public transport were published, and 
notices were posted in all Government offices warning fonctionnaires of 
the penalties for joining the strike. 

An official statement accompanying the decrees quoted a law of 
July, 1877, and one of the decrees of June 6, 1936 (when M. Blum was 
Prime Minister) as the Government’s authority for the orders. 

The Socialists replied to M. Daladier’s charge that the strikers were 
attempting to usurp the prerogatives of Parliament by pointing to the 
Government’s repeated refusal to convoke Parliament. M. Blum, in 
the Populaire maintained that the masses would certainly not have 
adopted the attitude they had done if they had not been faced with a 
situation in which Parliament, while designated by the Premier as the 
only competent judge, was being kept on a forced holiday. 

M. Blum also sent a personal letter to M. Daladier in which he accused 
him of distorting the sense of the 1936 decree, which applied only to 
Army supplies at a time of labour unrest, and had nothing to do with 
the mobilization of public services. 

An interesting remark was reported to have been made by some of 
the moderate leaders of the C.G.T. when they stated that the general 
strike had been called largely to allow the working classes to “ let off 
steam,’ as otherwise the strikes might have spread all over the country 
and lasted for much longer than a day. 

A meeting of the Socialist Deputies held the same day passed a 
resolution proclaiming that the conflict would not have broken out if 
Parliament had been called immediately after the expiry of the plenary 
powers, which M. Daladier had promised to do, and that if Parliament 
had been sitting it could have arbitrated in the dispute. 





THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE. STATEMENT BY 
MR. MACDONALD 


THE problem of Palestine was discussed in the House of Commons on 
November 24 and was the occasion of a balanced review of the present 
situation by the Colonial Secretary, who then emphasized that, whatever 


was done eventually, the existing uncertainty must be ended as soon as 
possible, 
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After remarking that the campaign of violence and assassination, 
“something like an organized Arab revolt,” was now being brought to 
an end, he repudiated the “ foul charges” brought by propagandists 
against the British troops. He then declared that in the forthcoming 
London discussions with Jews and Arabs the Government would make 
a supreme effort to obtain a settlement. The past proved it possible 
for Jew and Arab to agree. 

The discussions would begin at the latest by the New Year. First 
the Government would confer with the Jews and the Arabs separately. 
He hoped that would develop into the meeting of the three parties round 
the same table. 

The Government held itself bound by its obligations under the man- 
date to Jew and Arab, to Parliament, the League of Nations, and the 
United States. That would not prevent either Jews or Arabs from 
offering reasons why the mandate should be changed. 


If the discussions did not lead to an understanding within a reasonable 
time he promised that the Government would itself formulate and declare 
future policy. 

For the last 20 years, he proceeded, Great Britain had fulfilled her 
obligations to facilitate the immigration of Jews: 252,000 had settled 
in Palestine. They had turned sand dunes into orange groves, brought 
desert under cultivation, built a new city of 140,000 people on what was 
bare seashore. 

“« Jews are in Palestine,” he declared, “‘ not on sufferance, but of 
right.”” Under the lash of persecution in Central Europe, Jewish eager- 
ness to enter Palestine had multiplied. It was never so deep as this week, 
and Great Britain’s eagerness to help was never so firm. 


But if there were no population in Palestine, he went on, it could 
not support more than a fraction of those who wished to escape thither. 
‘‘ The problem of the Jews cannot be settled in Palestine,” he declared 

He had been asked by the Jewish Agency to increase greatly the 
present immigration rate of 1,000 a month. Their proposals he had 
received that morning, and he would at once consult with the High 
Commissioner in Jerusalem. But the next stage must be the London 
discussions between Jews and Arabs. 

He next dealt with the Arab side of the question. He warned the 
Jews that a future policy in Palestine based so far as possible on wide 
agreement would be in their best interests, and he confessed that if he 
were an Arab he would be alarmed at an immigration which threatened 
the Arabs with a Jewish overlordship. 

He admitted that there were ‘‘ many cut-throats of the worst type” 
in the Arab agitation, that massacres had disgraced the Arab cause. But 
many also took part in the movement from genuine patriotism, however 
misguided. 

After this he proceeded to show how much the Arabs owed to ti 
Jews. When the Balfour Declaration was made 20 years ago there welt 
600,000 Arabs between the Jordan and the Mediterranean. Thanks to 
British administration, to the economic development produced by Jews 
labour and capital, and to health services, the Arab population had now 
increased to 990,000. Twenty years hence it would be 1,500,000. 
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The Arabs could not say the Jews had driven them out of the country. 
They had gained materially from the British mandate. But they were 
deaf and blind to that argument. They were thinking of their freedom. 
They feared the “ political overlordship” of the hard-working, ever- 
increasing Jews. 

After the report of the Woodhead Commission, the Peel Commission’s 
proposal to divide Palestine into two sovereign States was dead. The 
British Government remained responsible for the whole country. 


That Mr. MacDonald adopted as his motto. But it was not for the 
Government alone to find a solution. The two other parties, Jews and 
Arabs, must each make concessions. 


VIEWS OF THE JEWISH PREss. 


The Palestine Arabic press was appreciative of the tone of Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech, but the Jewish papers expressed great disappoint- 
ment at the Colonial Secretary’s hint at restriction of immigration. 
They also accused him of inconsistency, and read into some of his 
statements a suggestion that the British Government regarded their 
obligation towards the establishment of a Jewish national home as 
practically discharged. 

It was pointed out that the Jews were not prepared to agree to 
sacrifice their right to immigrate for an agreed settlement, however 
desirable, and some papers emphasized that it was not true the Arab 
fears had been caused by the large Jewish immigration, attributing 
them rather to the efforts of propagandists. 

These fears, vague in character, were now being balanced against 
the very real and most pressing needs of the Jews. 


It was also suggested that Mr. MacDonald’s statement that neither 
Jews nor Arabs would be prevented from offering proposals in London 
lor a modification of the mandate meant that the mandate was being 
abandoned. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 

Nov. 28.—Treaties of Commerce and Navigation were signed with 
Greece and Lithuania, conceding most-favoured-nation rights and tariff 
reductions on certain products. 


Australia 

Nov. 15.—The Commonwealth Treasurer, speaking in Melbourne, 
said that Australia had-almost reached the limit of expansion of the 
defence programme, expenditure on which had risen in 5 years from 
£4 million odd to £20 million. 

He added that the assumption that Britain could not aid Australia 
if she were attacked was completely wrong. Had Australia to defend 
herself alone it would be a very poor outlook, for with her own resources 
she could not hope to resist a determined aggressor. In the last resort 
she was still dependent on the British Fleet, but she could not sit back 
and rely on the British taxpayer. 

Nov. 16.—It was learnt tliat the Government had ordered 5 
Lockheed reconnaissance bombers in America. 

Mr. Lyons informed Parliament that the British Ambassador in 
Rome had been instructed to inform the Italian Government that the 


f 


Commonwealth accorded de jure recognition of the incorporation of 


Abyssinia in the Empire. He added that he welcomed the implementing & 


of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

Nov. 17.—Negotiations were opened with representatives of the 
Dutch Government for the working of a scheme for settling immigrants 
from the Netherlands in Australia. 

The President of the Australian Evangelical Lutheran Synod an- 
nounced that that body and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
were combining in a plan to bring refugee Jews to Australia. He als 
described the action taken in Germany as pagan, and added that thi 
Australian and British Governments had given Australian Lutherans 
religious and civil freedom, which was denied to them in their native land 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Lyons, referring to a press report that a mass migration 
of Jews to Australia had been proposed in London, said the Government 
were firmly determined to prevent mass migration of aliens, and woul’ 
not allow any form of block settlement. 

The Minister of Commerce said that the changes in Empire preterenc 
involved by the Anglo-American Trade Treaty would not adverse'\ 
affect Australian industries, and they had been made in full agreement! 
with the Commonwealth. 

They fully realized their responsibilities to assist in concluding 4 
agreement, in view of the great influence it would exercise on world aliat’s 
Both Australia and the U.S.A. wished to negotiate a trade treaty betw««! 
them. 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Lyons, answering questions in Parliament, said the! 
the British Government’s two White Papers had already been laid belor' 
the House, and also the personal messages between Mr. Chamberlain an 
Herr Hitler, the text of the Munich Agreement, and the messages betwee! 
Mr. Roosevelt and himself. 
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The British Government had never sought any undertakings or 
specific commitments from the Commonwealth, though there was never 
any doubt of Australia’s co-operation in general defence. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament that no Dominion had 
siven a direct or indirect offer of assistance confirmed what he (Mr. 
Lyons) had just said. 


Belgium 

Nov. 17.—Reports reached Brussels of frequent incidents on the 
German frontier in connection with the attempts of Jews to cross into 
Belgium and with suspected cases of currency smuggling. The frontier 
police were ordered to discontinue the systematic driving back of Jews, 
and the Minister of Justice stated that the Government would show 
tolerance and come to an agreement with other countries to help towards 
a solution of the problem. 

Nov. 18.—The King of Rumania arrived in Brussels with the Crown 
Prince and was met by the King. 

Nov. 21.—The King in Holland. (See The Netherlands.) 

Nov. 24.—The Chamber adopted a motion calling on the Government 
to take action to secure an international agreement as soon as possible 
for the settlement of the Jewish refugee question, and urging them to 
show generosity in the admission of refugees from Germany. 


Nov. 25.—Martial Law was decreed throughout the country owing 


ito the discovery of an attempt at a military rising. Many arrests were 


made. 


Bu Igaria 


Nov. 25.—A demonstration of Revisionists took place in Sofia to 
protest against the Treaty of Neuilly, and bands of students shouted 
“ Heil Hitler.”’ About 400 arrests were made. 

Nov. 28.—A French economic and financial mission, headed by the 
Director of the Commercial Conventions Section at the Quai d’Orsay, 
arrived in Sofia. (Paris banks had granted trade credits to Bulgaria 
in August totalling 375 million francs.) 


Canada 


Nov. 16.—The Prime Minister issued a statement saying that 
President Roosevelt’s remarks about the defence of the Western Hemi- 
sphere renewed the “ note of co-operation ”’ struck at Kingston when he 
visited the University on August 18, 1938. The declaration was fresh 
evidence of the special neighbourly relations existing between Canada 
and the U.S.A. 

At the same time the people of Canada knew they had their own 
responsibilities, and would recognize there was no room for shirking them. 
rhe closest co-operation of all liberty-loving countries in making known 
he strength that was theirs would be necessary if peace efforts were 
to succeed. 

Nov. 17.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.S.A. and speech 
by the Premier. (See Special Note, and U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
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The Trade Agreement was published in Ottawa. 

Nov. 20.—Meetings were held in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, King. 
ston, and over 30 other centres to protest against the treatment of the 
Jews by the German Government. Resolutions were passed urging the 
Government to assist in the humanitarian movement to help the refugees, 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 20.—According to reports from North China severe pressure 
was being exerted by the Japanese to compel the co-operation of the 
Chinese banks in substituting the currency notes of the Federal Reserve 
Bank (Japanese sponsored) for the national currency, which was dis. 
appearing from circulation. The Japanese were also attempting to secure 
control of the silver reserves. 

Nov. 25.—The Wuhan Peace Maintenance Commission was formally 
inaugurated at Hankow in the presence of the Japanese military authon- 
ties. 

Large numbers of Chinese from Canton fled across the border into 
the leased territory of Kowloon, and, in spite of control by British troops 


and police, about 100,000 were reported to have crossed into British F 


territory. 

The Hong-kong Relief Council opened camps at Namtao, Shamchun, 
and Kwaichung, to be designated as safety zones, but the Chinese refused 
to remain in those areas. 


Nov. 26.—Japanese naval forces attacking Shamchun, on the border fF . 


of the British leased territory of Kowloon, shelled and machine-gunned 


two British posts, one of which they occupied temporarily, and shelled 
a village and road on the British side of the border. British officers made 
representations to the Japanese commander, who subsequently withdrew 
from the post. The Japanese had crossed the Shamchun river (forming 
the boundary) at two points. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Nov. 15.—The Chinese reported the recapture of Taierchwang and fF 


Yihsien, in Southern Shantung. 

Nov. 19.—Japanese artillery on the north bank of the Yellow River 
were reported to be shelling Tungkwan, on the south bank, a town des- 
cribed as the gateway to the north-west provinces. Sianfu was also 
raided by aircraft. 

Nov. 20.—Japanese aircraft bombed Yenan, in Northern Shens), 
for the first time. (It was the H.Q. of the 8th Route Army.) 

Nov. 24.—The Japanese were reported to be crossing the Yellow 
River at Tungkwan in order to invade Shensi and cut the arms route 
from the U.S.S.R. They bombed Sian and did much damage. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Nov. 15.—The Chinese reported that their forces south of the Yangtze 
were concentrating on a line Siangtan-Chuchow-Liling-Pinghsiang, 
running east and west some 60 miles south of Lake Tung Ting. They 
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had abandoned Siangyin, at the southern extremity of the Lake, and 
were withdrawing completely from Changsha. 

They were also falling back southward from the line Wuning-Siushui 
towards Nanchang. 

Nov. 19.—Changsha was burnt to the ground by the Chinese when 
they withdrew from the city. 

Nov. 24.—The Japanese bombed Henyang, the chief Chinese base 
in Hunan, and Ichang, the latter for the sixth time in a week. 


South China. 


Nov. 18.—Large Japanese reinforcements landed near Bocca Tigris, 
and aircraft made several raids on Lungchow and Liuchow, in Kwangsi. 

Nov. 19.—The Chinese reported that they had reached to within 
12 miles of Canton on the Hankow line, and held Samshui. 

Conditions in Canton were reported to be very bad, with 50,000 
people almost starving. 

Nov. 22.—The Japanese were reported to be advancing from Sheklung 
and attacking Tungkun, south-west of it. The Chinese claims as to 
Waichow, on the East River, and Samshui, 20 miles west of Canton on 
the West River, were denied and, according to reports in Hongkong, 


» they were in Japanese control. 


Nov. 23.—The Japanese occupied Kunyui, 12 miles west of Canton, 
but were held up, according to Chinese reports, at Samkong, 3 miles 


' further west. 


The Chinese claimed a success at Tsungfa, 35 miles north-east of 


B Canton. 
Nov. 27.—Japanese forces landed at Namtao, near the western end 


‘of the border between Chinese and British territory. 


Nov. 28.—The Japanese were reported to control all the border 
districts, except a series of positions east of Shamchun, where there were 
about 1,000 Chinese troops who stated they intended to resist to the 


5 death. 


Canton was reported to be still burning, a new fire breaking out 
every night. 
Chinese reports stated that Chiang Kai-shek had assumed command 


| of all the forces in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, with General Pai Chung-hsi 
as second in command. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Nov. 19.—Japanese reply to U.S. Note of October 6. (See Japan.) 

The Japanese took control of the Customs at Canton after “ amicable 
negotiations . . . which the Inspector-General, Sir Frederick Maze, 
endorsed,” according to a Japanese official agency report. 
_ Nov. 20.—The Japanese C.-in-C. in South China, in a statement in 
Canton, promised that proper attention would be given to the protection 
of foreign rights and interests, and expressed appreciation of the Powers’ 
attitude towards the operations in that area. 

Nov. 22.—U.S. Government’s attitude towards the Japanese reply 
to the Note of October 6. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
_ Nov, 24.—The national associations of 8 countries represented in 
Shanghai, headed by the Chambers of Commerce of France, Great 
Britain, and the U.S.A., issued a statement declaring their adoption 
of a common front towards Japanese restrictions on trade. 
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They also communicated nine immediate objectives to their Gover. 
ments, among them being the cessation of Japanese encroachments 
the abolition of monopolies, restoration of freedom of transport, removal 
of the censorship, and the maintenance of the “‘ Open Door.” 


Colombia 

Nov. 24.—The Government recalled the Minister in Berlin owing 
to an incident during the anti-Jewish excesses on November 10, when 
the police detained him because he was taking photographs. He had 
not presented his Letters of Credence, and the Government were under- 
stood to be dissatisfied at delays put in the way of his doing so. He 
had arrived in Berlin in August. 


Czechoslovakia 

Nov. 15.—The Minister of Social Welfare stated that on November 4 
there were 91,625 refugees in Bohemia and Moravia, including 72,912 
Czechs, 10,817 Germans, and 6,765 Jews, and the number was increasing 

Nov. 16.—The Reich Government were reported to be claiming 
the cession of Taus, in the Bohemian Forest, Neuhaus district, in Southern 
Bohemia, and Gabel, in the Adler mountains in North Bohemia, with a 
total population of 40,000. They offered in exchange a smaller area 
south of Pilsen, by the cession of which a railway running through a 
tongue of German territory would go back to Czechoslovakia. 

Nov. 17.—Agreement was stated to have been reached as to the 
German claims. 

Parliament met, for the first time since August, and was composed 
as follows: National Union Party, 117 ; Slovaks, 34 ; Working People’s 
Party (former Socialists), 29 ; Communists, 25 ; Ruthenians, 5 ; German 
National-Socialists, 5; and German Socialists, 4. 

The Czech Clerical Party had joined up with the new Party ol 
National Union, which included all the non-Marxist groups. The 
Deputies (69) of the ceded areas were absent, but on the Ministerial 
benches appeared the new Members of the Slovak and Ruthenian loca 
Governments. 

The programme of the National Union Party was issued. It 
declared that ‘‘ the past orientation is dead’”’ and that they would 
endeavour to act in close co-operation with neighbouring States, above 
all, but would maintain good relations with all States. They woul! 
settle as soon as possible “ the problem of emigration, especially of jews 

Reports reached Prague that Polish irregulars had been attacking 
the frontier guards near Volovea, and had killed a Customs official ; the) 
had also blown up the post office at Verecka and attacked the gendarmen 
post and kidnapped some policemen. 

The Ceske Slovo also reported outrages on the Hungarian frontie! 
in which both Czechs and Slovaks had been killed, and stated that 4 
Czechs had been hanged at Kobolkut, in Southern Slovakia. 

Nov. 18.—M. Osusky, in a report to a meeting of Deputies of 1h 
Slovak Party, stated that Czechoslovak foreign policy before and dur: 
the crisis was bound to lead to disaster. The Republic would have t 
be reorganized, and Great Britain and France could promote effectively 
this work of reconstruction. He maintained that they would do s 
but only if they knew exactly where Czechoslovakia stood. 
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Owing to the activities of Polish irregulars in Northern Ruthenia 
the local Government offered 3,000 crowns to anyone who helped to 
arrest any of them. 

The Czechoslovak Relief Committee issued an order allowing all 
emigrants to take 15,000 crowns with them in foreign currency. In 
the case of whole families emigrating the parents could take 120,000 
crowns and each child 20,000, subject to a tax of 30 per cent. for a fund 
to help poor emigrants. 

Nov. 19.—Bills granting autonomy to Slovakia and to Ruthenia 
were adopted by the Chamber by 144 votes to 25, and 146 to 23 
respectively. The adverse votes were all Communist. 

Hungarian reports as to conditions in Ruthenia. (See Hungary.) 

Nov. 21.—It was announced in Prague that an agreement had been 
concluded allowing Germany to construct a road across Czechoslovakia 
to form a direct link, via Brno, between Breslau and Vienna. The 
Government were ceding a corridor some 40 miles long and 60 yards 
wide, and the work would be carried out with German funds and be 
completed in 1940. 

An agreement was also signed for the construction of a canal between 
the Danube and the Oder. 

Official reports were issued of the decision of the Commission of 
Ambassadors as to the definitive frontier with Germany, recorded 
in an agreement signed the previous day. They stated that 70 villages 
were going to Germany, and 27 were being returned to Czechoslovakia. 
Devin, near Bratislava, was to become German, and would enable 
Germany to control the Bratislava district, while the Choden district 
in south-west Bohemia, which was also going to Germany, was entirely 
Czech, as were also some villages ceded to Germany in northern Bohemia. 

A treaty was also signed regulating questions of citizenship, and a 
declaration ve minorities. 

The gendarmerie on the Polish frontier reported the dispersal of a 
Polish band near Volovea. 

The Slovak Government ordered a register of all property of 
Hungarians in Slovakia, and it was understood that this would be 
confiscated and used to indemnify the Czechoslovak colonists expelled 
by the Hungarians from the territory ceded to them. 

The Government also dissolved the Workers’ Party (the former 
Socialist Party). 

The Senate in Prague voted the Slovak and Ruthenian Autonomy 

The Communists first walked out. 

ov. 22.—Official announcements re the cessions of areas to Germany 
described them as “ places which since the beginning of time have been 
associated with our national history.’’ The areas were four in number : 
(I) a tract west of Taus, giving Germany control of a direct railway from 
[ger to Furth-im-Wald and the central Bohemian forests. (2) A small 
tongue between Béhmisch-Aicha and Libenau to enable the new German 
road to Reichenberg to be built. (3) A strip of land between Dannwald 
and Hohenelbe, along which a railway would be built linking Reichenberg 
with Trautenau and Hohenelbe. (4) A small tongue east of Gabel, 
between Reichenberg and Bodenbach, to permit of a railway connection 
German territory between the Glatzer Bergland, Landskron, and 
“ittau. 
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It was understood that Theben would be the terminus of the Danube. 
Oder canal. 

Nov. 23.—-Publication of treaty re questions of citizenship and the 
right of opting. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Government took the necessary steps with the British, French, 
German, and Italian Governments to secure the application of the Four- 
Power guarantee of the frontiers given at Munich. 

Nov. 24.—The official News Agency announced that a Secretary 
of the German Legation in Prague had just paid a visit to Ruthenia 
where he had been shown many evidences of the constant terrorist 
activities of irregulars from Hungary and Poland. 

The Government, through the Minister in London, transmitted a 
Note to the British Government announcing the final delimitation oj 
the frontiers. 

The 70 villages ceded to Germany by the agreement of November 2 
were handed over without incident. Three around Reichenberg, and 
Mount Hradek, near Taus, were retained, by agreement, at the last 
moment. 

The declaration re minorities was published, and contained a clause 
providing for the ‘‘ free development and activity’ of the minorities. 
(There were some 750,000 Czechs now in German territory.) 

Nov. 25.—Fighting was reported from Northern Slovakia between 
Czechoslovak and Polish troops, owing to an alleged attack on members 
of the Frontier Delimitation Commission by Slovak peasants in the 
Orava district. 

Polish troops were stated to have advanced into the area near Cadca 
which was to be ceded to Poland by December 1. Shots were exchanged, 
but no casualties were reported. 

Representations were made by the Polish Minister in Prague, and 
an agreement was reached by which the delimitation of the frontier 
should be speeded up. (See also Poland.) 

The Slovak Government dissolved the Jewish Party in Slovakia. 

The Czech military authorities were reported to have expelled from 
Ruthenia several hundred Magyars and Ukrainians, after depriving 
them of all their cash and personal documents. The Government 
received a protest from the Hungarian Government, with a demand for 
the immediate repatriation of the expelled people. 

Nov. 27.—The districts of Javorina and Zdar were handed over to 
Polish troops, instead of the arranged date, December 1, being waited for 
Several clashes were reported, owing, it was alleged, to the provocative 
attitude of the Polish officers, and two Poles were killed. 

The official News Agency in Prague stated that Polish troops occupied 
many parts of Slovakia to which they were not entitled, and one purely 
Slovak village was taken over without any justification whatever. 

The Slovak Premier was understood to have informed the State 
Secretary for the German Minorities in the Slovak Government 
that the Germans would be allowed to create their organization on the 
basis of National-Socialism, to use the Nazi emblems, and to have adequate 
representation in the Civil Service. 


Danzig Free City 

Nov. 23.—The Nuremberg anti-Semitic laws were officially intro- 
duced in the Free City, to be applicable to all Jews, including Polish 
citizens. 
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Denmark 

Nov. 22.—The arrest was announced of several persons on charges 
of supplying news as to the movements of ships in Danish waters, and 
other information of value to a foreign country in case of war. They 
included the German-born correspondent in Copenhagen of the Bdrsen 
Zeitung of Berlin. 


Egypt 

Nov. 16.—Signature in Rome of letters announcing the coming into 
force of the Anglo-Italian Notes of April 16 ve the Suez Canal and Lake 
Tana. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 19.—The King opened Parliament and, in the Speech from the 
Throne, read by the Premier, urged the importance of strengthening 
the national defences. Factories were to be opened for making aero- 
planes, small arms, etc., and institutions for the training of officers would 
be encouraged. The military service law was also to be amended. 

After referring to improvements in the social services the Speech 
announced that the administration of justice would be strengthened by 
measures guaranteeing the independence of the magistracy, while an 
improvement in the Civil Service would be effected by the creation of a 
Council of State charged with the supervision of appointments, pro- 
motions, and discipline. 


Eire 
Nov. 22.—-Mr. de Valera, speaking to the Fianna Fail Party in 
Dublin, said the policy of uniting the whole of Ireland was in the Con- 


stitution, ‘‘ which has been accepted by the people of Ireland, and there 
is no legal obstacle to their declaring a Republic in the meaning. The 
Dail has only to repeal the External Relations Act of 1936, and we would 


” 


have a Republic for the whole country. 

There was no good, however, in trying to rush matters, and it would 
not be opportune to declare a Republic until they had the whole of 
Ireland in on it. 

The Irish people held Britain responsible for creating the Border, 
and for continuing it, because they knew perfectly well that it could not 
continue if the support which was being given in various ways was 
withheld. 


Finland 

Nov. 16.—The Foreign Minister resigned, and was succeeded tem- 
porarily by M. Voionmaa. (Dr. Holsti had been the subject of a German 
diplomatic attack on the ground that he had made objectionable remarks 
about Herr Hitler at Geneva on September 26.) 

Nov. 22.—The Minister of the Interior ordered the temporary 
suspension of the activities of the Patriotic National Movement, a body 
with Fascist and Nazi characteristics which succeeded the Lapua Party, 
dissolved in 1932. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Nov. 15.—Opinion on the Left was described in Paris as uncom- 
promisingly opposed to M. Reynaud’s pians. 
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Nov. 16.—The C.G.T. meeting at Nantes. Acceptance by Radical 
Party of M. Reynaud’s plans. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 17.—Opposition of Socialist Party to the plans. M. Daladier’s 
speech at press banquet. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 18.—Radical Party’s note of confidence in the Government, 
(See Special Note.) 

Nov. 20.—The 20th anniversary of the return of Alsace and Lorraine 
was celebrated throughout those provinces. Speaking at Metz, Marshal 
Pétain said that they had allowed most of the fruits of victory to slip 
through their fingers. The people of France had been tempted to worship 
at the shrine of material things, and the unity which had been forged 
by danger disappeared in an atmosphere of material well-being. 

If they concentrated on material things they would lose the spiritual! 
and moral values, and he appealed to his countrymen to strengthen the 
family, the pivot of their civilization, by encouraging a higher birth-rate. 
They ought also to give their youth a truly national education so as to 
give them a feeling for the history of France, the soil of France, and the 
Empire. 

The Army was one of the soundest things in the country ; it was 
wholly devoted to its duties. It was in the Army that the greatness 
of France was forged ; and it was on the Army that the hopes of the 
country rested. 

At Colmar, M. Chautemps made a speech in which he said that the 
depression of French industry and the dwindling of trade with Germany, 
owing to Nazi plans for self-sufficiency, caused economic distress in 
Alsace before the crisis of September. Since then it had been much 
aggravated, and to remedy this the Government had decided on 3 plans: 
first, priority would be given to Alsace in contracts for the Army, and 
would benefit the textile and leather factories (the production of arms 
had been removed further from the frontier) ; second, a credit of 50 millions 
would be granted to the industries of both provinces ; and third, a special 
programme of public works would be put into execution at once, including 
road building and the tunnel through the Vosges. 

Nov. 21.—Outbreak of strikes at Denain and in suburbs of Paris. 
(See Special Note.) 

Nov. 22.—Orders to Prefects to deal with stay-in strikes. Analysis 
of the financial situation by M. Reynaud. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 23.—Spread of the strikes to the metal industries. (See Special 
Note.) 
Nov. 24.—The Bank of France reduced the discount rate from 3 to 
24 per cent. 

Issue of bulletin by M. Daladier, as acting Minister of the 
Interior. Strike of miners in the Nord Department. (See Special 
Note.) 
Nov. 25.—Action by the C.G.T. Demand for resignation of the 
Government by the Socialist Parliamentary Group. (See Shectal Note.) 

Nov. 26.—M. Reynaud broadcast an address in which he said “| 
have come to appeal to you to prevent an irreparable error. We are 
agreed as to the aims that have to be attained. Europe is watching us.’ 

He contended that his plans had left intact the three main points 
of the social legislation—the 40-hour week, labour contracts, and paid 
holidays. All he had done was to secure a slight modification of the 
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40-hour week, and his sole aim in that connection was to make the 
wheels go round. There was no question of forcing the 40-hour week 
in works where there was only work for 30 hours, but where work was 
available, as in munitions factories, it must be done. 

France must rise after 8 years of crisis ; the existence of the nation 
was at stake. 

He gave the sums the Government had had to borrow as 30 milliards 
in 1936, 40 milliards in 1937, 45 in 1938, and, “if we do not act, 55 
milliards will be borrowed for 1939.” 

Increases in taxation were inevitable. From June, 1936, to June, 
1937, taxes were reduced, but the State forced the Bank to print paper 
money, with the result that the cost of living rose 28 per cent. 

It was untrue that the poor would be taxed more heavily than the 
rich. 
The figures given by his critics were false. What a sorry sight 
it would be if the working classes were mobilized for action by false 
figures! Were they striking against higher taxes? He had estimated 
that the higher indirect taxes added an average of about 25 cents a 
day to the personal expenditure of each citizen. If a skilled workman 
struck work on November 30 he would lose as much in one day as he 
would be paying in increased taxes during a whole year. 

Did they think he was not making the rich pay enough? From 
a capitalist with his money invested in a company making gas masks 
the tax collector in various ways would demand from the company and 
the capitalist about 77 per cent. of the profits. 

He had been accused of raising the profits of capital at the expense 
of labour. They were not increasing the profits of capital, however. 
They wanted to reduce the charge made by capital on industry in the 
form of interest ; that could only be done by encouraging industry. 

The first victims of the decrees were the capitalists, who would, no 
doubt, like the State to pay them 7 to 8 per cent. for their money. He 
was offering them 3 per cent., to which figure the interest on State 
bonds was to be reduced. Interest on capital that risked nothing had 
to be as low as possible, but when a man ran the risks attendant on 
running a business he deserved a profit. You could not combat profits 
and unemployment at the same time. It was a Belgian Socialist leader 
who said that “ before you share a cake you must bake it.” 

It was not his fault that an atmosphere of national union was 
lacking. He had pleaded for it long ago, and now they could see what 
failure to create it had cost them. His aim was to make France strong 
again. “I do not,” he said, ‘““ want my country to be an ideal adversary 
for some and a somewhat doubtful ally for others. Unanimity has not 
been achieved, I regret it, but France has to be governed. . . . When 
France is in danger the claims of the individual must be stilled. “ 

The Government issued a decree authorizing the State to requisition 
the entire railway system. 

It was understood that the independent union of bank clerks, the 
Socialist and Radical fonctionnaires, the small shopkeepers, and, at 
Dunkirk, the dock labourers had declared their intention not to take 


part in the general strike. 
The miners in the Valenciennes area decided to resume work on 
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November 28 as soon as they heard of the requisitioning of the mines 
and of the Anzin railway. Many returned to work at once. 

The 7,000 foreign miners in the district were told by the authorities 
that if they took part in the agitation they would be deported. 

Nov. 27.—Broadcasts by M. Daladier and by the Minister of Public 
Works. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 28.—M. Reynaud tabled the Finance Bill in the Chamber. |t 
stated that in 1939 about 12,600 millions (£70 million) more would 
be spent on armaments than in 1938. 

Total receipts were estimated at 66,345 millions, including the tax 
increases imposed by the decrees. Expenditure was placed at 66,317 
millions. 

The Extraordinary Budget, covering loan expenditure, comprised 
only expenditure on rearmament and public works. Extraordinary 
armaments expenditure was estimated at 25,551 millions (£142 million), 

As to revenue, the increase in direct taxes was expected to yield 
an additional 4,829 millions and that in indirect taxes an additional 
4,222 millions (say £51 million in all). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 15.—A Treaty with Syria was signed in Paris settling points 
outstanding after the conclusion of the 1936 Agreement. 

A meeting of the Colonial Committee of the Chamber expressed, 
by a large majority, hostility to any concessions to Germany in respect 
of the Colonies. M. Bonnet saw the Prime Minister on the subject, 
and afterwards told the press that ‘‘ We do not wish to yield any colonies.” 

Signor Gayda’s criticism of French policy. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

Nov. 16.—M. Daladier issued a statement reading ‘“‘ The Government 
did not await the campaign about colonial questions now in progress 
to make known their attitude . . . some weeks have passed since they 
made it known that France will oppose any inroads upon her Colonial 
Empire, and that she will resolutely maintain the integrity of her posses- 
sions as constituted at the end of the War. No cession has ever been 
considered, nor can it be. Consequently no negotiation on this point 
has been considered. .. .” 

Nov. 18.—M. Bonnet was understood to have repeated, at a Cabinet 
meeting, the assurances already given that there would be no question 
of any colonial negotiations when the British Ministers came to Paris. 

Nov. 19.—The King of Rumania and the Crown Prince arrived in 
Paris. 

Nov. 22.—Presentation of Letters of Credence by the new Ambassador 
to Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax arrived in Paris and 
were met by M. Daladier and M. Bonnet. 

Nov. 24.—Following the discussions with the British Ministers 4 
statement was issued saying that their visit had afforded an opportunity 
of exchanging views ‘‘on the principal questions in which the two 
countries have a common concern, including matters of national defence 
as well as of diplomatic action. From the discussions which have 
taken place to-day there has emerged once again complete identity 0! 
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views on the general orientation of the policy of the two countries, 
inspired by the same care for the preservation and consolidation of 


peacc. 

‘Mr, Chamberlain told the press that he welcomed the Franco-German 
declaration as marking a new effort in the direction of peace, and added 
that he believed it was necessary for them to meet at close intervals, 
for the situation was constantly changing, and “ personal contact 
remains more desirable than ever.”’ 

\\. Daladier said he was convinced that ‘‘ our two democracies should 
continue to develop their close collaboration in respect both of national 
defence and of the search for solutions of international problems.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain was entertained by the Municipality and, replying 
to an address of welcome, said that he was convinced that the approval 
of their efforts for peace was shared by all the peoples of the world, 
and went on ‘‘ that which remains to be done is perhaps still more difficult 
than that which has been accomplished. Fut I believe with Figaro 
that ‘ the difficulty of succeeding only adds to the necessity of making 
the attempt.’ Encouraged by the approval of my French friends and 
in close collaboration with them I intend, therefore, to continue in our 
common task.” 

Nov. 26.—M. Bonnet broadcast an address to the U.S.A. in which 


Ihe said the Anglo-French Entente remained stronger than ever, and 


had been reinforced by the efforts exerted in common to spare Europe 
and the world the scourge of war. 

The cordial conversations of two days earlier had shown that perfect 
accord which existed between French and British opinion, and they also 


prepared the way for new developments in this co-operation. France, 


however, wished to pursue a policy of understanding with all Powers, 
as she shortly intended to prove in the case of relations with Germany. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 15.—The Schwarze Korps published an article attacking 
Germans who had not approved of the destruction of Jewish property, 
calling them wretched cowards, and declaring: ‘‘ We say to you: the 
iour when we shall muzzle you has struck. We know that behind 
the hypocritical mask of your goodwill, your mildness, and your wordy 
umanitarianism is hidden nothing but the bestial cruelty of weak 
cowards. You guard your well-fed idleness, waiting ready at any time 
to betray and sell your people. . . . You are in fact the cruellest and 
most inhuman rabble which one could hope to meet. And you expect 
to be allowed to weep for the poor Jews unpunished. We will teach 
ou differently.”’ 

lhe article then told the Jews that the principle of an eye for an 
‘ye and a tooth for a tooth would be applied, but it would be a thousand 
fves for one eye, and a thousand teeth. Not one Jew stood hostage 
or a dead or wounded German, but all stood as hostages for him. 

ov. 16.—The Minister of Economics, speaking to industrialists 
n Berlin, said that, since the compulsory declaration in March of the 
assets of all Jews, property to the value of some 2,000 million marks 
ad passed into Aryan hands. He added that Jews would soon disappear 
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from economic life, and live exclusively on an income allowed them 
in exchange for their capital, i.e., they would not be allowed to hol 
stocks and shares in German undertakings or Reich loans. 

An official of the Ministry, in further explanations, said that two- 
thirds of Jewish retail businesses would disappear entirely, and the 
remainder be sold or ‘“‘ Aryanized.”” To remove all Jews from leading 
positions in industry 6 weeks’ notice would cancel all pension or other 
rights to which their contracts entitled them. 

The National Zeitung, writing on the Jewish problem, asserted that 
“no Jew had a hair of his head touched,” and that, thanks to the out- 
standing discipline of the German people, only a few window panes 
were broken in the riots of the previous week. 

Nov. 17.—The funeral of Herr vom Rath, at Dusseldorf, was attended 
by Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop. The latter, in a speech, said 
that a hostile world, paralysed by out-moded usages, thought to stop 
the march of fate by rejecting everything that was young and strong 
Lies and calumny, persecution, terror, and murder were the weapons 
of international Jewry and of the other destructive powers which sought 
to deny to Nazi Germany her path into the future. 

He went on, “‘ Slowly but inevitably the old world is declining 
No agitation, no calumny, no terror can reduce the German people again 
to vassalage or stay Germany’s progress. What new thing may arise 
from the collapse of the old order of society . . . we do not know. (On 
thing, however, is our sacred belief and our deepest conviction : after 
this world change Germany will still stand, united, strong, and great 
as never before. . . . While now in the rest of the world new hatred 
has broken out against us . . . a storm of rage sweeps through our 
people, and their intention to give themselves at any time for Fiihrer 
and Reich becomes only harder and more determined. I repeat thefiSocia 
words which the Fiihrer spoke at the grave of Wilhelm Gustlofi: ‘We 
understand the challenge and we accept it.’ ”’ 

Herr Bohle, who also spoke, complained that Germans living abroat 
as decent and loyal guests of the countries which they inhabited wer 
made the objects of hate, persecution, and calumny by international 
sub-humanity. 

The Berlin press stated that the Jewish community would in future 
cease to be protected by the rent restriction laws, including the provisions 
as to notice, and that as a result some 8,000 houses in the capital would 
be made available for Germans. . 

In Munich experts from the Reich Chamber of Culture removec 
from Jewish houses valuable works of art and placed them in the Nationa 
Museum. 

Orders were given to the taxation authorities not to grant Jews 
receipts for payments of taxes until the fine of 1,000 million marks hae 
been paid by the community. 

Nov. 18.—A Nazi Party announcement in Munich stated that ¢ 
certain number of Jewish shops would soon be openea in which Jews 
could obtain food and necessaries. No Aryan would be allowed to entt! 
them. 

Reports were current that in Nuremberg Jews had been compelleé 
to sell their house property and make over go per cent. of the proceets 
to the Labour Front. 
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The Berlin Chamber of Commerce met to consider means for the 
lusion of Jews from the retail business. (There were stated to be 
767 Jewish stores still in Berlin.) 
, 9 rr Bohle made a statement about the Jews in which he said it was 
he a great extent, who lost the war, and during the 15 years after- 
wards ‘on plundered the country. Those who arrived from the East 
vith ghors & and then became rich did so by roguery. He added that 
it would be impossible to allow the Jews to take any considerable sums 
out of the country with them, “ owing to the extreme lack of foreign 
currency in the Reich.” 
Herr Bohle also remarked that “‘ the youth of this country is being 
sought up to know nothing but what accords with National-Socialism.”’ 
Nov. 19.—Col. von Schell was appointed by Field-Marshal Géring 
director of motor manufacture and motor transport, with power to 
‘promote and consolidate all necessary measures for production, im- 
rovement of organization, extreme limitation of types, and the most 
far-reaching standardization possible, as well as for the unified direction 
f all State, party, and economic authorities participating in any motor 
ransport.”” 
Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Reichenberg during the “ election struggle ”’ 
the election of Deputies from the Sudeten district, said that during 
ie crisis war had only been avoided because Germany had placed her 
emand for justice in the hands of her strong fighting forces. Germany 
iad often been reproached for having threatened war; by threatening 
var, however, they had avoided it. 
He went on to say that their political philosophy was not an export 


farticle ; it was not in their interest to make Britain or France National- 


socialist, but rather that they should remain democracies, ‘‘ perhaps 
onger than they would like.”’ 

‘We are of opinion,” he continued, “ that National-Socialism 
trengthens rather than weakens a people, and we are not called upon 
o strengthen France or Britain by exporting it to those countries. Nor 
0 we wish to export anti-Semitism. On the contrary, we want to export 
ie Semites. . . . We want the rest of the world to be so friendly to the 

Jews as to take our German Jews off our hands.”’ 

Dr. Goebbels also criticized the British press, saying that it could 
ot reconcile itself to the fact that Germany now played a decisive role 
n kurope, and loved to give them moral instructions like a governess. 
‘The Church question,” he said, ‘ the Jewish question, the economic 
huestion, the social question—the gentlemen in England have every 
eason to do some spring cleaning in their own house ; instead of getting 
fo excited about the maltreatment of the Jews they have every reason 
0 get excited about the maltreatment of Arabs... . . We do not meddle 
vith British affairs, and do not desire them to meddle with ours.” 

The time when Germany took orders from Britain was gone, never 
Oreturn. They knew, he said, that there were circles who would force 
sermany to her knees if she were not a strong military Power; they 
bated her internal régime. In Germany they had solved problems that 
‘ould otherwise have been a constant danger. He went on, ‘‘ We have 
but out of public life Jews, Freemasons, Marxists, and political Church- 
hen—the Jews because they do not belong to our race, the Freemasons 
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because they are international, the Marxists because Moscow is their 
capital, and the Churchmen because their capital is Rome. 

As to the colonial problem, he said ‘ It does not often happen that 
the world is divided up afresh ; that is a historical rarity. When it js 
once perceived that the hour is ripe, that the goddess of history has 
stepped down to earth and touches mankind with the hem of her cloak, 
responsible men must have the courage to grasp the hem of her cloak and 
not let go again. I have the impression that we are living in such a 
historic hour.” 

The issue was announced of an internal loan of 1,500 million marks, 
with interest at 44 per cent. The issue price was 98?. (This brought 
the total of loans issued in 1938 to 7,500 millions.) 

Nov. 20.—The Volkischer Beobachter and other papers in Vienna 
published articles accusing the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg Governments 
of misappropriating State funds totalling over 10 million schillings, 
and of personal abuses of trust. Large sums had been paid to friendly 
journalists, chiefly Jews, and an allowance of 20,000 schillings a month 
sent to the Archduke Otto. 

Nov. 21.—Two senior officers of the former Austrian Army were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment at Salzburg for conspiring to 
murder Nazis in July, 1934. A third was acquitted, but held for a 
new trial. 

Nov. 23.—The Minister of Finance issued an order that the fine of 
1,000 million marks should be paid by a levy of 20 per cent. on all Jewish 
fortunes of over 5,000 marks, payable in 4 instalments on December 15, 
February 15, May 15, and August 15. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 15.—The Secretary of State received the British Chargé 
d’Affaires, who delivered his Government’s protest against the articles in 
the Angriff. Herr Woermann referred to an interview given by Dr 
Goebbels to Reuters Agency, in which he had said that if any newspaper 
had linked up British politicians with the Paris murder it was not with 
his approval. 

Diplomatische-Korrespondenz, referring to the measures against the 
Jews, said it appeared that some foreign quarters deprecated the fact 
that the German people were defending themselves against the Jewish 
aggressor, and went on, ‘‘if one looks at the Draconian measures 0! 
reprisal taken, for instance, by Great Britain in Palestine, Waziristan, 
and Mesopotamia one sees that whole villages were destroyed for the 
death of one British officer . . . moreover, the French practice during 
the occupation of the Ruhr has shown that the methods of making whole 
districts responsible for contributions is not only a German institution. . 

The Vélkischer Beobachter accused Great Britain of cruelty in Palestine 
and India and said the Waziristan tribes had felt this when trying \0 
obtain their freedom. ‘‘ The British colonial authorities,” it declared, 
‘did not reply by laws. They sent armoured cars and fighting ‘planes 

. and killed thousands of women and children. World history a 
British cruelties in India, where they bound helpless prisoners to gu 
barrels before firing them off.’’ In the Transvaal also, “‘ Boer fam i 
were gradually but continuously put to death in concentration camps 
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Angriff dealt with the events in “‘ the Arabian State ”’ of Palestine, 
saving that ‘‘in reality it is a heroic war for freedom which is being 
fought by the Arabs opposed by the community of interests between the 
lews and the British. World Jewry falsified the Balfour Declaration and 
demanded this Jewish State, but Britain in its policy of power has one 
aim, and that is solely a strategic one. This aim is to make Jerusalem 
th: headquarters of the British in the Near East in a future war.”’ 

It also stated that the systematic way in which the military measures 
were being carried out showed that for the British it was not a question of 
ensuring peace but “a ruthless repression of the Arabs which does not 
shrink from inhumanity. Britain unscrupulously sacrifices hecatombs 
of dead to repress the Arabs and to secure her dominant position. 

Nov. 16.—The National Zeitung, referring to Mr. Pirow’s visit to 
Berlin, said ‘“‘ we know that Mr. Pirow would welcome the reappearance 
of the German Reich in Africa and regard it as necessary.’’ It also 
referred to the summons home of the U.S. Ambassador, explaining it by 
saying that Washington was “ under the orders of Judah.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article on the Jewish question, 
published a symposium of articles on their treatment in other countries, 
pointing out that they showed no great willingness to relieve Germany 
of her Jews. 

A warning was given to England that concern for “the special 
interests of the Jews’ would mean a “ permanent poisoning of Anglo- 
German relations, for Jewry is resolved to fight to the last Englishman 
or American for the restoration of its position and power and the satis- 
faction of its thirst for revenge.” 

The paper Sttirmer published an illustration including caricatures of 
Mr. Atlee, Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, and other politicians 
with the heading, “‘ The gallery of the friends of the Jews.”’ 

Nov. 17.—The Lokalanzeiger, in an article on ‘‘ Roosevelt’s appetite 
for Power,” said that everything seemed right to the President in pro- 
moting his far-reaching aims for cementing his position after his recent 
electoral defeat, and for further increasing American armaments. Even 
the Jewish question was used to serve his ends. 

: Mr. Pirow arrived in Berlin, and was met by Herr Funk and General 
Keitel. 

The National Zeitung, referring to General Smuts’ speech, expressed 
a at the “ bellicose ” tone of his statement on South West 
Africa. 

The Government sent a Note to the U.S. Government denying al! 
legal obligation to pay U.S. holders of Austrian bonds, and suggesting 
that the two Governments should investigate the situation and together 
explore the possibility of some other solution of the question of the 
debts of the former Austrian Government. 

__ .Vov. 18.—The Government announced that the Ambassador to the 
U.S.A. had been summoned to Berlin to report to the Foreign Minister 
on opinion in the United States and “‘ the strange attitude towards 
internal German events disclosed in various statements by President 
Roosevelt and other authoritative personalities.” 

Mr. Pirow had conversations with the Foreign Minister and Field- 
Marshal Goring. 
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It was stated in Berlin that 1,800 Germans who had been fighting in 
General Franco’s forces had recently returned to Germany. 

The press criticized President Roosevelt for making himself “ leader 
of world democracy ” in a campaign against the totalitarian States, and 
for representing Germany as a danger to South America. He was 
informed that Germany’s frontier did not lie on the Mississippi, but 
apparently Mr. Roosevelt wished to fix the American frontier at the 
Rhine. 

Dr. Goebbels told the press that it was not their business, or that of 
the wireless service, to purvey the latest news to every breakfast table, 
but to fulfil an important function in the life of the State. During the 
critical hours of the Munich Conference he had been able, he said, to take 
but little account of the “ inner needs ”’ of the people anxious to know 
what was happening, because “in the great decision which was to be 
made at Munich the existence of the nation was at stake . . . it wasa 
question of the welfare or woe of a whole nation. The nation had to 
show the world a decisive and firm attitude. For the leaders of the 
State it was of the utmost importance . . . that so-called situation 
reports broadcast by the German stations should not give foreign circles 
the slightest possibility of seeing through the tactics of the German 
partner to the negotiations. és 

On the day of the Sportpalast speech President Roosevelt had 
sent a message to the Fiihrer, but the German press and radio did not 
inform the country of this till 24 hours later—and “ for good reasons.” 

In the foreground of German policy there stood the Fiihrer’s speech, 
and nothing else, and the attempt of the foreign press to deprive them 
of the initiative had to be repelled ; nothing was more dangerous than 
to leave the offensive to the opponent in time of crisis. No one could 
dispute, he declared, that during the crisis the German publicity remained 
on the offensive. 


Nov. 19.—Dr. Goebbel’s references to the British press and the 
colonial question in his speech at Reichenberg. (See Internal Ajjairs.) 


Nov. 21.—Announcement re construction of motor road from Breslau 
to Vienna. (See Czechoslovakia.) 


Nov. 22.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech on the refugee problem, said it did not bring it much nearer to 
solution. The Prime Minister had once more drawn attention to the 
fact that there was not much room available for Jews in the British 
colonies, in spite of their great extent. . 

“It must be regarded as strange,” the writer said, “ that once again 
Tanganyika is mentioned as a place of settlement for the Jews—as 
though there were no other possibilities in the whole broad British 
Empire. One might ask why Mr. Chamberlain mentioned Kenya on'y 
in passing, and made no mention at all of Uganda. 7 

The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the U.S. Government 
referring to the decree forbidding Jews to engage in trade after January |, 
stating that the United States presumed that it did not apply to Jews 
of American citizenship, and asking for a definite assurance on the point. 

Herr Hitler received the new French Ambassador, who stated that 
he intended “ to make it my objective that lasting and confident relations 
shall exist between Germany and France.”’ He considered that a common 
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frontier, and two economic systems in a high degree complementary 
should make it easy for both sides to live together on friendly terms. 

Herr Hitler said he was sincerely pleased that M. Coulondre had 
made it his task to contribute to the establishment of constant and 
confident relations, and added that “ peaceful competition between 
our two peoples, between whom that far-reaching frontier dispute which 
so frequently burdened the past no longer exists, can, in my conviction, 
contribute only to the all-round enrichment not only of our two peoples 
but of the whole of Europe.” 

Dr. Goebbels addressed 2,000 propaganda officers of the Nazi Party 
in Berlin on the criticisms of himself in Parliament in London. He 
declared that he had never made propaganda for anti-Semitism in the 
world, adding “‘ The dear Jews do that themselves. We only did our 
part to remove the Jews from public life in Germany.’ 

He agreed with Lord Zetland that everything that shocked the 
conscience of mankind became an international issue. That was why 
Germany was so much interested in the Palestine problem, in the fate 
of the Arabs, and of many other peoples. He pointed out, however, 
that Germany did not make her relations with Britain dependent on 
the British attitude towards Arabs, Indians, and negroes in the British 
Empire. 

Dr. Goebbels maintained that the Jews had not been badly treated 
under the Nazi régime, as they still owned 60 per cent. of housing property 
and about 8,000 million marks. 

The Schwarze Korps published an article ridiculing all who had 
protested against the treatment of the Jews, saying that their threats 
were the same as before, except that since the Czech crisis they did not 
brandish much more than a paper sword. 

Their political modes of expression were the same, it went on, 
“When they explain that they cannot now reach any peaceful unity 
with Germany ; let it be, dear friends. Which of us did not know that 
you would only have granted us as much peace as we were able to wrest 
from you? Because it is necessary, because we no longer listen to 
the shrieks of the rest of the world . . . we shall now bring the Jewish 
question to its final solution. The programme is clear ; it reads: ‘ Com- 
plete elimination, absolute separation.’ The Jews must be hounded 
from our houses and residential quarters . . . they must have no 
right to own houses or land. . . 

The writer declared there was plenty of room for them i in the British 
Empire ; the only place where they should not settle was ‘‘ our colonies,’ 
because they would have to flee from there at some later date. 

Nov. 23.—Signature of cultural agreement with Italy. (See J¢aly. 
External Affairs.) 

The treaty ‘vith Czechoslovakia covering questions of citizenship 
and the right of opting was published ; also the declaration re minorities. 

All Czechoslovak citizens who claimed to belong to the German 
nation had the right of opting of German citizenship, and vice versa. 
All those domiciled in the territory ceded to Germany were deemed 
to have acquired German citizenship from October 10 unless they were 
born in the ceded area before January I, 1910, or were the wives or 
children of such persons, or unless they lost German citizenship on 
January 10, 1920. 
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These stipulations prevented Czechs who settled in the ceded areas 
after the War from acquiring Reich citizenship. They remained Czech, 
and could be expelled from Germany and, similarly, the Czech Govern. 
ment had the right to send into the Reich persons “ belonging to the 
German nation’’ who had come into Czechoslovak territory since 
January I, IgIo. 

Up to March 29, 1939, both these classes of “ exiles ’’ might opt 
for their national citizenship, unless they were émigrés, i.e., had acquired 
Czech citizenship since January 30, 1933. 

The execution of the Treaty would be supervised by a committee 
of an equal number of delegates of each Government. 

The declaration on the protection of minorities provided for the 
creation of a permanent Czech-German Governmental Committee to 
regulate by negotiation all questions of principle and detail which might 
arise. 

Semi-official comment drew attention to the fact that the declaration 
put into effect the protectorate proclaimed by Herr Hitler in February, 
and it would no longer be possible to persecute members of the German 
nation for professing the German Weltanschauung. 

Nov. 24.—Herr Hitler received Mr. Pirow and, later, the King of 
Rumania and Prince Michael. 

The official News Agency issued a statement reading: “The 
Fiihrer and Chancellor has in recent years frequently taken occasion 
to declare that nc problems exist between Germany and France which 
fundamentally militate against a friendly and neighbourly relationship. 
After the Munich Agreement they formed the wish to give concrete 
expression to the effort to attain such relationship. The conditions 
for an agreement between Germany and France similar to that made 
between Germany and England have in recent weeks appeared to be 
extremely favourable. 

“The German and French Governments are accordingly examining 
a jointly-prepared declaration concerning the neighbourly relationship 
of the two States to one another, and it is to be expected that the Reich 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribbentrop, will proceed to Paris 
within the next few days to reach a conclusion of this prepared declaration 
with M. Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister.” 

Nov. 25.—The second anniversary of the signing of the anti-Comin- 
tern Pact was celebrated in Berlin, and speeches by the Foreign Minister 
and by the Foreign Ministers of Italy and Japan were relayed in trans- 
lations by the broadcasting organizations of all three countries. 

Herr von Ribbentrop claimed that the co-operation of the three 
States against disintegration had been brilliantly successful. The 
machinations of Moscow had failed both in Spain and in China. Czechio- 
slovakia was to have been another starting point of world revolution, 
and that plan was also frustrated by the iron determination of the 
Fiihrer, the solidarity of the anti-Bolshevist nations, and, above all, 
by the close co-operation between Fascism and National-Socialism. 

But Bolshevism had not abandoned the fight ; at that moment 
they were experiencing the effect of a new organization devised by the 
Comintern to further world revolution. The effect of propaganda was 
being shown by fresh agitation against authoritarian States, i.e. orderly 
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States. For example, the new wave of .agitation against Germany in 
America was supported by nothing but Bolshevist propaganda. 

rhe struggle against Bolshevism, he asserted, was directed against 
no other nation, and excluded no nation from co-operation. 

Signature of cultural agreement with Japan. (See Japan.) 

Dr. Goebbels, addressing a “ Strength through Joy” conference 
on the Jewish question, said that the anti-German campaign abroad 
was a manifestation of a cowardly and impudent hypocrisy, which had 
long been accustomed to treat Germany with the manners of a hysterical 
governess and to discuss without invitation affairs of internal German life. 
That kind of thing could perhaps be done to a nigger colony but not to a 
world Power. 

Nov. 26.—The King of Rumania left for Bucarest, after a conversation 
with Field-Marshal Goring at Leipzig. 

The Government received from the U.S. Embassy a protest against 
their Note of November 17 denying obligation to pay on bonds of the 
former Austrian Government. The U.S. Government pointed out that 
the American holders of these securities were ‘“‘ the only important 
group of holders of Austrian bonds for which no provision for payment 
has yet been made” and made the “ most serious” protest against the 
German attitude. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt stated that the expected Franco- 
German Declaration would lead to a loosening of relations between France 
and the Soviets, which signified ‘‘ the end of all Moscow’s efforts to achieve 
an ideological and strategic encirclement of the Reich.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 17.—In the Commons a Liberal amendment to the Address, 
calling for a Ministry of Supply, was defeated by 326 votes to 130. The 
Prime Minister maintained that the debate had not shown that such a 
Ministry would have achieved quicker or better results in preparing and 
perfecting the defences of the country than were being obtained. Priorities 
as to contracts were already settled by the Committee of Imperial Defence; 
such questions in respect of the supply of materials did not need settle- 
ment, because so far materials had not been short. 

Whenever commercial work had interfered with armament work 
representations had stopped the interference. A Select Committee had 
reported that the existing system did prevent profiteering, and he main- 
tained that the fault, if fault there was, was in the programme, and not 
in the organization. And the programme, judged by the Estimates, 
was flexible. As, however, he fully realized that the public must be 


| convinced that all was well he was setting up a new Advisory Committee 


of business men to which all firms complaining of delay in contracts or 
lack of contracts could make representations. Any firm which still felt 
aggrieved would have direct access, with the Committee’s approval, to 
the Prime Minister. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 15.—The King and Crown Prince of Rumania arrived in London 
on a State visit, and were entertained by King George at a banquet at 
Buckingham Palace. 
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Nov. 16.—The Joint East African Board issued a statement jn 
London saying that it upheld the resolutions passed ve Tanganyika by 
meetings of Europeans of many nationalities, Indians, and natives jn 
East Africa, and resolved to bring them to the notice of the British 
Government. 

The Moslem and Arab inter-Parliamentary Congress Delegation 
issued a statement in London expressing regret at the “ ill-conceived ” 
condemnation of the Mufti of Jerusalem by Fakhri Bey Nashashibi. 

The Air Minister announced in Parliament that an agreement had 
been signed with Canadian aircraft firms, who had undertaken to supply 
a certain number of large bombers in 1940 and to maintain for 10 years 
a manufacturing capacity available for further potential orders of similar 
character if required. 

Negotiations were proceeding for the manufacture of fighter and 
reconnaissance types. 

Signature in Rome of declaration that Protocol of April 16 entered 
into force, and recognition of Italian Empire in East Africa. (See /taly. 
External Affairs.) 

Nov. 17.—Publication of telegrams between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Signor Mussolini. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.S.A. (See Article on 
page 3.) The Agreement was published as a Blue Book, Cmd. 5882. 

Speeches by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull on the subject of the Trade 
Agreement. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
as regards the possibility of settling refugees from Germany the question 
had already been taken up with a number of Colonial Governors, includ- 
ing the Governor of Tanganyika. It was being treated as a matter of 
urgency, and he hoped to make a statement early the following week. 

Nov. 18.—The King and Crown Prince of Rumania left London {or 
Brussels. 

In a speech at Rhyl Sir John Simon said the Government would do 
the utmost they could, as speedily as they could, in co-operation with 
other countries, to help the settlement outside Germany of refugees from 
there. He also stated that the fate of the hundreds of thousands of Jews 
in Germany “ inevitably raises strong sentiments, both of horror and of 
sympathy,” and “ we could do no good service to the cause of better 
understanding and of peaceful agreement if we did not recognize this 
reaction of world opinion.” 

Lord Zetland, speaking at Torquay, said the Government would be 
prepared to find a haven of rest for some of the refugees within the British 
Empire. He said that no one could feel anything but horror for the 
detestable crime of the young Polish Jew, but “ one stands aghast,’ he 
added, ‘‘ at the wholesale and vindictive retaliation against thousands o! 
innocent persons in which the German Government have thought fit to 
indulge.” 

As for Dr. Goebbels’ desire that England should take no interest in 
the way in which they solved the Jewish question, he replied that ‘ th 
mere expression of a wish on the part even of so exalted a person as the 
Minister of Public Enlightenment is incapable of stifling the conscienc' 
of a whole people, and not the conscience of the British people only, but 
of the whole civilized world.”’ 
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Nov. 21.—Prince Paul of Yugoslavi ia arrived in London as a guest 
of the King. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament on the Jewish 
problem, in which he surveyed the possibilities of settlement in England 
and the Colonies. He pointed out that the number of refugees who could 
be admitted temporarily or permanently into the U.K. depended upon 
the capacity of the voluntary organizations concerned to select, receive, 
and maintain a further number. Since 1933, 11,000 persons had been 
permitted to land, in addition to 4 to 5,000 others who had since emigrated 
oversea. 

The Empire, though so large, was not necessarily capable of absorbing 
large numbers. Many of the Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
territories contained large native populations, for which Britain was 
trustee, and whose interests must not be prejudiced ; and many large 
areas, though sparsely populated, were unsuited climatically or econ- 
omically for European settlement. 

Colonial Governments could co-operate in large or small-scale 
settlement only if schemes were formulated and carried out by responsible 
organizations. There was no colonial territory suitable for immediate 
settlement of refugees on a large scale. 

The Governors of Tanganyika and British Guiana had been asked 
to state whether land could be made available, and the former had replied 
expressing his readiness to co-operate in any schemes so far as existing 
obligations would permit. The only suitable areas for large-scale settle- 
ment were likely to be found in the Southern Highlands and in a part of 
the Western Province, and the total area comprised some 50,000 acres. 
He would welcome a mission from the refugee organizations to inspect 
the areas. 

In addition, a scheme of small-scale settlement up to a total of 200 

ttlers was being considered. In Kenya a small experimental private 
Si no ‘me had been approv ed by the Governor, and young men who had 
done a course of training at one of the agricultural training centres 
established by Jewish organizations in Germany had alre ady been 
selected for the scheme. 

There were also possibilities of small-scale settlement in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

In British Guiana there were extensive tracts of unoccupied land, 
but since unfavourable conditions had hitherto prevented their develop- 
ment careful surveys were essential preliminaries to the formulation of 
schemes, and it was proposed to invite the voluntary organizations to 
send out their own representatives for that purpose. Should the surveys 
be satisfactory the Government were prepared to lease large areas, not 
less than 10,000 square miles, on generous terms. 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded by saying that Palestine had been 
making its contribution ; no less than 40 per cent. of the Jewish immi- 
grants entering there during the past year had been Germans. 

The Home Secretary declared that the measures against the Jews 
in Germany could not be an exclusively domestic matter for that country. 
He —— that the problem of the refugees must be international, but 
said the Government fully recognized the responsibility resting upon the 
British Empire. 
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The House adopted without division an Opposition motion deploring 
the treatment of minorities in Europe and welcoming an immediate 
concerted effort among the nations, including the U.S.A., to secure a 


common policy. 


Nov. 23.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. MacDonald § Co: 


said that in 1913 (according to a German census) the number of Europeans 
in Tanganyika was 5,336, of whom 4,107 were Germans. At the end 
of 1937 the Europeans numbered some 9,100, of whom nearly 3,000 
were Germans. 

Mr. MacDonald also announced that invitations had been sent 
to Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, and the Jewish Agency 
to send representatives to London for discussions on the Palestine 
problem, and they were still in communication with the Yemen on the 
matter. He added that “I have already informed the House of the 
Government’s attitude towards the present Mufti of Jerusalem. But 
as regards individuals who are at present deported or are the subject 


of an exclusion order if, as a result of the High Commissioner’s con- 


sultations, it is proposed that any of these should be amongst the 
representatives of the Palestinian Arabs, the Government will give 
facilities to these individuals to proceed to London for the purpose of 
the discussions.” 

Mr. Butler stated, in reply to a question, that according to the 


Government’s information Italy had now established control over F 


Ethiopia with the exception of a particular area in which it was known 
that resistance was still being offered. 


Nov. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax in Paris and issue 
of statement re conversations. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Note from the Minister of Czechoslovakia re final delimitation of 
frontiers. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Statement in Parliament by the Colonial Secretary re Palestine. 
(See Special Note.) 

The Home Secretary, speaking at Cambridge, replied to allegations 
that at Munich the Prime Minister had capitulated to Herr Hitler 
““ because our defence forces were too weak to resist,’’ and said, “ | am 
here definitely and expressly to contradict any such charge. We had 
our defence deficiencies, but, unlike some countries, we made no secret 
of them,” and he added : 

“For all its incompleteness, our rearmament had reached a stage 
at which we should have shown ourselves unshakable in the early days 
of a war and irresistible as the war progressed.”’ 

In recent days there had been setbacks in the course of European 
appeasement. They must be prepared for setbacks, delay, and dis- 
appointment, but on no account must they give up hope if the road 
was blocked for a time by some formidable obstacle. 

“We have,” he said, “‘ been faced by one of these obstacles in the 
last few days. The plight of the Jewish refugees has deeply stirred 
every British heart. It has made much more difficult the discussion 
of many of the questions that we wish to see settled between Germany 
and ourselves.”’ 

During the Czech crisis, he continued, there was never a rift i 
the Empire front. More remarkable still, the attitude of Eire was 4s 
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difierent from the attitude of Southern Ireland in the early days of 
the Great War as could well be imagined. 

“These are solid facts,” he added, “that foreign critics should 
note when they are inclined to under-rate the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. They made a similar mistake in I914. 


+ It would be both dangerous and foolish for them to repeat it with this 


cloud of further evidence before their eyes.” 

They intended to show the world that, “so far from drifting into 
our decline and fall, we are entering on a new and inspiring chapter of 
Imperial greatness.” 

Nov. 25.—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax arrived back in London. 

Nov. 28.—The Foreign Office announced that at the meeting in 
Munich Signor Mussolini had suggested to the Prime Minister that 
he should pay a visit to Rome, and “ as an opportunity for making such 
a visit might occur during the forthcoming Parliamentary recess inquiries 
were made whether a date in the first half of January would be suitable 
to Signor Mussolini. His Excellency has stated that he would in principle 


' welcome a visit from the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary at 


that time.”’ 
Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain said that 


the purpose of his visit to Paris was to exchange views rather than to 
take decisions, but stated explicitly that no new commitments on defence 
had been undertaken on behalf of Great Britain. He repeated briefly 


» the substance of what was said in Paris immediately after the meeting, 
"that the exchange of views on the principal questions in which the 
' two countries had a common interest, including matters of defence as 
' well as of diplomatic action, revealed complete agreement on general 

policy having as its main objective the preservation and consolidation 


5 of peace. 


' Greece 


Nov. 26.—General Metaxas arrived in Athens from Angora and, 


in a statement on their foreign relations, said Greece sought nothing 


irom any other State ; nor did anyone seek anything from Greece except 
her friendship. No one had made any embarrassing demands upon 
her in the slightest degree. 

They had close ties with their friend and ally, Turkey, and with 
sulgaria they were bound by the Salonika Agreement, on which, he 
said, ‘“ we base the best of hopes for the development of closer relations, 
and nothing now remains in suspense with her but a settlement of the 
commercial and economic questions between the two countries.”’ 

Nov. 28.—A conference of the General Staffs of Greece, Turkey, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia opened in Athens. 


Hungary 
_ Nov. 15.—The Prime Minister resigned, on the ground that the 
reincorporation of Slovak territories made it proper to ask the Head of 
the State to consider the question of confidence. The Regent accepted 
the resignation, and immediately asked Dr. Imredy to form a new 
Government. 
Nov. 16.—Dr. Imredy appointed the following new Ministers : 
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Defence, General Bartha ; Justice, M. Tasnadi-Nagy ; Agriculture, Coup; 
Teleki ; and Industry, M. Kunder. 

Nov. 19.—The Government suppressed 35 weekly and monthly 
periodicals, mostly Jewish owned, under recently enacted press laws, 

Czech troops engaged in dealing with Ruthene insurgents violated 
the frontier and fought the Hungarian frontier troops, but were driven 
back into Slovakia, according to an official statement issued in Budapest 

Camps were opened at Ungvar and Munkacs for refugees from 
Slovakia and Ruthenia who were reported to have fled from “ gangs 
formed of Polish emigrés,’’ who were terrorizing the population. T}, 
refugees declared that members of the Hungarian minority in Carpatho- 
Russia were being arrested and otherwise interfered with. 

Nov. 21.—The Government decided to expel all Czechoslovak 
colonists from the territory recovered by Hungary. 

Nov. 22.—Fifty-seven Deputies resigned from membership of the 
National Unity (Government) Party, reducing the Government seats to 
101 in a Chamber of 245. 

The dissidents included the Speaker, 3 members of Dr. Imredy’s 
first Cabinet, 5 other ex-Cabinet Ministers, and the Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


Nov. 23.—The Cabinet met the Chamber and was defeated by 115 Fa 


votes to 93 on a motion of no confidence. The Nazis did not vote. 


The Premier accordingly submitted the resignation of the Cabinet J fi 


to the Regent. 


The dissident members of the Party of National Unity published they 


letter by which they resigned from the Party. They said they wer 
ready to support the programme of reforms outlined by the Premier, but 
not to submit to what they contended were revolutionary methods. The, 
objected to the Government’s plan to amend the Standing Orders of thy 


House so as to enable Bills marked “ especially urgent ”’ to be discussed & 


in all their stages in 48 hours. 

Nov. 24.—The Government were reported to be concentrating 
troops on the Czechoslovak frontier on a line some 45 miles long. 

Nov. 25.—Protest to Prague Government against expulsion ol 
Magyars from Ruthenia. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Nov. 27.—The Regent received Dr. Imredy and informed him that 
he could not accept the resignation of the Cabinet. 

Nov. 28.—The Foreign Minister resigned, for reasons of health, 
and Dr. Imredy took charge temporarily of foreign affairs. 

The Official Gazette published a letter from the Regent to Dr. Imredy 
in which Admiral Horthy stated that conversations with leading politicians 
had convinced him that there was no material difference of opinion 
between the Prime Minister and the majority in the Chamber about the 
urgently needed reforms, and that the nation expected them to be 
carried out under Dr. Imredy’s administration. Accordingly the Regent 
could not accept Dr. Imredy’s resignation. 


Iraq 
Nov. 22.—The Government recognized the sovereignty of !tal\ 
over Ethiopia. 
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Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 16.—The Archbishop of Milan, in an address, attacked the 
racial heresy as constituting “an international danger no less than that 
of Bolshevism itself.” This Nerdic heresy, he said, was preparing the 
deadly weapons for the coming war, while he also contended that the 

racial conception was incompatible with Christianity. 

Nov. 17.—The press published estimates of the value of the land and 
building property owned by Jews showing that in Rome they held 
premises worth 1,200 million lire, and in Milan and Turin premises worth 
at least 1,000 millions in each city. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 15.—It was learnt that the King had sent a reply to the Pope’s 
autograph letter regarding the new marriage law. 
The Giornale d’Italia, discussing relations with France, said that the 
‘ench attempt to secure a Franco-Italian pact, after trying to “‘ muscle- 
in’ on the Anglo-Italian one, had failed owing to the very inconsistency 
of French policy. The internal situation in France, said Signor Gayda, 
was characterized by the seriousness of the financial position and the 


} activity of extremist elements, and there was no apparent likelihood of 
its improvement. M. Reynaud represented “ the war party,” and his 
) financial programme was “ bellicose.”’ 


He also said that France’s continued intervention in Spain, coupled 


» with her arms policy, was a threat to Italy’s position and communications 
§ in the Mediterranean. 


Nov. 16.—The British Ambassador handed to Count Ciano new 
Letters of Credence addressed to the King of Italy and Emperor of 


; Ethiopia. Later the Ambassador and the Foreign Minister signed a 
; joint declaration to the effect that the Protocol of April 16 entered into 


s force 


They also signed identical letters to the Egyptian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
informing him that the Notes annexed to the Protocol in which Egypt 
was specifically interested (those relating to the Suez Canal and to Lake 
Tana) had come into force. The Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires signed 


acknowledgments of this declaration. 


(or particulars of the Protocol and Notes of April 16, see Bulletin of 
April 23, Vol. XV, No. 8, page 11.) 

Nov. 17.—The Government announced the decision to set up a 
Permanent Committee for the Repatriation of Italians from Abroad. 
(There were stated to be about 9} millions living abroad.) 

The text was published of telegrams exchanged between Signor 
Mussolini and Mr. Chamberlain, in which the Duce stated that the 
Agreement “ placed on a firm and lasting basis the relations of friendship 
and collaboration between our two countries.”” Mr. Chamberlain said 
he was convinced that, “‘ with these Agreements we have once again 
placed the relations between our two countries on a basis which will 
permit them to work together in friendship for the good of all peoples.”’ 

Nov. 19.—The French Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence 
to the King and Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Relazione Internazionale stated that the Agreement with Great 
Britain closed a chapter in the history both of Italy and of Europe, and 
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opened another—that of the Italian Empire. In the whole of the 
Mediterranean basin Italy and Great Britain met and achieved a perfect 
equilibrium, and any Power which tried to oppose “ this eminently 
pacific and constructive will ’’ would do so in vain. The balance achieve 
in the Mediterranean through the meeting of the two Powers must be 
considered permanent. 

In an article on the colonial question it stated that the attitude of 
the three Powers which had inherited Germany’s colonies was as follows: 
Belgium appeared disposed to consider the return of the Ruanda Urundi: 
France took up a purely negative attitude ; and in Great Britain opinion 
was divided. Those who were against any return of colonies were less 
numerous, but of considerable influence. 

Nov, 21.—The press published numerous articles abusing or ridiculing 
the Jews, and the Giornale d’Italia referred in detail to the objections 
which various Governments in different parts of the world had made to 
admitting large numbers of refugees. It asked why the countries in 
which most sympathy was expressed were the first to decline to take them 
in. 

Nov. 23.—An Agreement for closer cultural ties with Germany was 
signed in Rome. A new German institute for the study of Italian culture 
would be created in Berlin, and an Italo-German institute in Milan for 


joint technical and scientific study. The teaching of Italian in German fF 


3 prov 


con! 
disc! 
Naz 


or Oo 


Pact 


schools would be put on a par with the teaching of German in Italy, and fF) « 


the teaching of both languages extended. 


Nov. 25.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the Paris discussions, ' 
stated that there was not much prospect at present of a French-Italian 
B said 


gesture of reconciliation being made to put beside the new Franco- 
German declaration, since the latter arose out of well-known motives 
of direct controversy between the two countries. Between Italy and 


France, on the other hand, there were questions which needed to be ff 


clarified, beginning with that of Spain, “ which is most complex and 
important.” 

Celebration of anniversary of signing the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
(See Germany. External Affairs, and Japan.) 

Nov. 27.—Mr. Pirow arrived in Rome. 


Japan 

Nov. 18.—The Government replied to the U.S. Note of October 6 
ve the “‘ open door ”’ in a Note couched in general terms. It was under- 
stood to state that “any attempt to apply the conditions of to-day to 
to-morrow is inapplicable. The ideas and principles of the past will 
neither contribute towards the establishment of real peace in East Asia 
nor solve the immediate issues.” 

The Government, it declared, welcomed heartily the participation 
of third Powers on the basis of the new situation which had arisen, and 
Japan had not the slightest desire to oppose the participation of the 
U.S.A. and other Powers in reconstructing in East Asia all branches 0! 
industry and trade. 

In reply to the charge that there was a difference between the treat- 
ment accorded to Japanese in America and that accorded to Americans 
in Japan it stated that the economic restrictions imposed on Americans 
living in Japan differed in no way from those imposed on all aliens and 
Japanese subjects. 
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It also maintained that the export and exchange measures adopted 
at Tsingtao were designed to place users of the old Chinese currency 
(quoted at 8d. to the yuan) on an equal footing with those using the notes 
of the Central Government, whose exchange value was fixed at Is. 2d. 
like the yen). The measures did not differentiate between nationalities 
in their application. 

Nov. 22.—Statement by Mr. Hull re Japanese reply to Note of 
October 6. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 24.—-Mr. Arita received the British Ambassador, who informed 
him that his Government could not accept as valid Japan’s arguments 
against opening the Yangtze to shipping. 

Vov. 25.—A cultural agreement with Germany was signed in Tokyo 


} providing for the foundation of cultural commissions in both countries. 


The Foreign Office spokesman said that the agreement had no 
connection with the treatment of Jews in either country, and that “ no 
discrimination would be used against German or other Jews or non- 
Nazi Germans at present employed in Japan in either Government 
or other service.”’ 

Celebration of the anniversary of the signing of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Mr. Arita, in his speech broadcast in Germany and Italy, said the 


» Pact now embraced the three most flourishing Powers. ‘‘ We,’ he said, 


“combat the Communist danger in favour of the great idea to establish 


Pnew ideals in East Asia. That struggle of the Powers is a political 
Bm necessity _ 


Nov. 28.—The War Minister, addressing industrialists in Tokyo, 


said that China was able to prolong resistance because of aid from 


Britain and France in the South-west and from the U.S.S.R. in the 
North-west, aid which was “ both material and spiritual.” 

The Deputy War Minister told munition manufacturers that Japan 
must be prepared to face Russia and China in simultaneous operations. 
Russia's policy in Siberia was based on the idea of war with Japan, 
and henceforward Japan must face the necessity of achieving and 
maintaining a two-power standard of armaments. 

He also said that Britain believed that the success of Japan's 
continental policy was weakening the foundation of British rights to 
interests in China, and might even constitute a threat to Singapore, 
Australia, and India. ‘‘ She will consequently do everything possible 
to remove that menace,” he declared, ‘“‘ and this determination is the 
origin of her policy of assisting China.”’ 

France was similarly placed, owing to Indo-China and to her relations 


with Britain in Europe. 


Lithuania 


Nov. 25.—The Government dissolved the National organization for 
the Reconquest of Vilna. 


The Netherlands 


Nov. 15.——The Prime Minister, in a statement in Parliament, said 
the Government had been active in assisting Jewish refugees, and two 
camps were being built, to hold 2,000. 
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He pointed out that if they opened the frontier 200,000 refugees 
might enter. Even if they allowed 10,000 in they would have to exclude 
so many that the difficulties were enormous. The Government had 
approached the Governments of Denmark, Britain, Belgium, France. 
and Switzerland with a proposal to give collective relief ; any arrangement 
must be international. 

Nov. 18.—An International Jewish Colonization Society was formed 
in The Hague, with the aim of finding a new home for a million Jews from 
Central Europe. 

Nov. 21.—The King of the Belgians arrived in The Hague and was 
met by the Queen and the Prime Minister. The Queen, speaking at 
a State banquet, said that the situation their countries occupied by 
their geographical position and their political views showed a great 
resemblance ; both were nobody’s follower and nobody’s aggressor. 

King Leopold said that the rapprochement of the smaller States 
enlarged their sphere of action and authority. An attitude of solidarity 
might keep war outside their borders, but peace should be founded on 
moral and spiritual rearmament. 

Nov, 23.—It was understood that about 1,000 Jewish refugees had 
been admitted to Holland, of whom 800 had Dutch relatives. 


Palestine 

Nov. 15.—The High Commissioner received a letter from Fakhn 
Bey Nashashibi, acting local !eader of the National Defence Party—y 
and cousin of the former Mayor of Jerusalem, stating that the Arabs 
welcomed the Woodhead Report and the proposal for discussions in 


London. ; 
The writer claimed that the Mufti had used his official position 


and public funds to exterminate or impoverish the members of the 
parties opposed to him in Palestine, and he deplored the statements 
made in Parliament and the press that the Mufti alone represented 
the people of the country. (The reference was to the Wakf, or pious 
foundation funds, which the National Defence Party alleged he had 
used to build up a ruthless political machine with agents in every village 

The house of a leading member of the Nashashibi Party near Jatla 
was set on fire by Arabs. 

Troops searched 9 villages in Galilee and detained over 750 Arabs 

Nov. 16.—Statement by the Moslem and Arab inter-Parliamentary 
Congress Delegation in London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs 

Nov. 17.—A leading member of the Nashashibi (National Defence 
Party was shot and fatally wounded in Jerusalem. Fakhri Bey Nasha- 
shibi’s letter was published in the Palestine Post and the Egyptian 
papers, but not in the Arabic papers. 

Sharp fighting near Bethlehem resulted in a British soldier being 
killed and the Arabs suffering heavy casualties. 

Nov. 18.—Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, the President of the National f° 
Defence Party and former Mayor of Jerusalem, published a statement 
declaring that the letter attributed to Fakhri Bey disagreed absolutely 
with his personal opinion and with the opinion and principles of the 
Party. ‘“‘ There is no person,” he said, “‘ whether in Palestine or other 
Arab countries, who does not oppose until death the Balfour Declaratio 
and the Mandate.” 
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There was no discord among the Arabs in Palestine in opinions 
+ principles, he declared. They were as one in their demands. 

Nov. 19.—Troops combing out villages were reported to have dealt 
vith 30 during the week, and to have detained 800 Arabs. Two members 
§ the National Defence Party were murdered at Lydda, one of them 


he acting Mayor and the other a councillor. 

Nov. 20.—After further outrages at Jaffa troops arrested 10 known 
errorists and detained 38 suspects. Two Arabs were found murdered, 
nd the curfew was reimposed. 

Nov. 21.—A sheikh was murdered at Hebron, and in Jerusalem a 
Jew was shot dead. Beersheba was occupied by British troops. 

Press reports gave the number of party assassinations during the 
} years as 135, including 50 persons who attempted to resist gang rule, 
aiid 27 members of the police or ghaffirs. 

The Vaad Leumi (the Jewish Community Council) announced that 
lans were being made for the immigration of 5,000 children from Germany 
by means of a system of adoption by families and institutions. The 
erman Settlers’ organization at Telaviv at once provided sponsors 
or TOO children. 

Nov. 22.-The Vaad Leumi telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary 
mn London offering to place a large number of German refugees, following 
he receipt from all the organizations concerned of guarantees to accept 
hildren. 

A Jew was murdered at Haifa and an Arab police inspector near 
ydda. 

Nov. 24.—Debate in Parliament and statement by the Colonial 
becretary. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 25.—Troops began a comb-out of the villages west of Jerusalem 

an attempt to clear out the bands responsible for blocking the roads 
nd damaging the railway through the hills. Several men were detained 
© interrogation. 

Nov. 26.—Press comment on Mr. MacDonald’s speech. (See Special 
Nov. 28.—Nine Jews were wounded at Haifa by a bomb in the 

Three Arabs were arrested. 


. 18.—It was understood that the Government had informed the 
British, Belgian, Dutch, and U.S. Governments that Poland would not 
low her interests to be overlooked when the question of finding an 
utlet for Jewish refugees was discussed, and that her emigration require- 
ents must be taken into account. 

Official quarters stated that the Jewish problem, especially from the 
conomic point of view, was much graver in other countries than in 
permany, and should be treated as a great international question. 

Nov. 25.—An official statement was issued reporting an organized 
ttack by Slovaks on the Polish delegation to the Delimitation Com- 
ission near Zamky Cravske. Two members of the delegation were 
ounded. As a similar incident had occurred the previous week the 
overnment had taken the necessary measures in order that satisfaction 
ight be given to Poland. Regular troops had occupied Czaca, on 
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the frontier, an area said to have 5,000 inhabitants. 
slovakia.) 

Nov. 26.—A communiqué was issued stating that conversations 
with the Soviet Government had led to a “ friendly agreement” op 
the following points. Future relations would continue to be based oy 
existing pacts in their entirety, including the non-aggression pact o/ 
1932, since prolonged to the end of 1945. 

Both Governments would actively promote the extension of mutual 
trade, and both agreed on the necessity for a positive settlement oj 
a number of current issues arising from their treaty relations, and op 
the liquidation of recent frontier incidents. 

The official news agency stated that the agreement “ appears to 
create a sufficient guarantee for the stabilization of relations on the 
Polish-Soviet frontier.” 


(See also Czecho. 























Portugal 


Nov. 18.—The press expressed great satisfaction at the affirmation 
by the British Foreign Under-Secretary that the full validity of th 
alliance with Portugal was recognized by the British Government, ani 
that the Anglo-German Agreement of 1898 regarding the Portugues 
colonies was considered as inoperative. 

Nov. 28.—The President, opening the new session of the Legislative 
Assembly said that their overseas possessions were as much Portuga 
as the mother country, and it was entirely out of the question the 
there should be any dealings or agreements tending to diminish th 
sovereignty of territories built up by the Portuguese. 
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Rumania M5 ‘ret 


Nov. 15.—The King and Crown Prince in London. (See Great Brita 
External Affairs.) 
Nov. 17.—Iron Guard literature was distributed in Bucarest, an 
evidences of anti-Semitic propaganda were reported from several centres 
Nov. 27.—A bomb was thrown in a theatre at Temesvar in whic! 
a Jewish company were appearing, killing 3 people and injuring mati 
others. 
Nov. 28.—The King and Crown Prince arrived in Bucarest ani 
were welcomed by the Cabinet. 
The Rector of Cluj University was seriously wounded by two of tit 
students, reported to be members of the Iron Guard. (Over 100 students 
described as secretly members of the Iron Guard, had recently bee 
sent down from the University.) 
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South Africa 


Nov. 16.+German 7 comment on Mr. Pirow’s visit. 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

General Smuts, speaking at Pietermaritzburg, said he was convince 
that if Great Britain were in danger South Africa could not keep 0! 
Actually, he thought they were in greater danger than Britain, for rece! 
history showed that it was the small nations and not the big that wea 
attacked. ‘‘ We must therefore make it plain,” he said, “ that we ™ 
defend South Africa—including South West Africa—to the bitter end.” 
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He referred to Mr. Pirow’s visit to Europe, and said he could state 
officially that he had gone “ to see that we get from the British Govern- 
ment and manufacturers the means of defence which are vitally necessary 
for the protection of South Africa.” He hinted that, owing to Britain’s 
own “ gigantic struggle’ to arm, South African defence supplies were 
not coming as quickly as the Government thought safe. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Hofmeyr, the former Minister, speaking at Johannes- 
burg, warned the country that it was in a position of danger, and made a 
plea for a strong national policy on their external relations. South 
Africa, he said, dared not disinterest itself in what happened in Tangan- 


yika, and must use all its influence to prevent it being handed back to 
the tender mercies of Germany. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 15.—General Franco’s forces captured Flix, Asco, and Ribar- 
roja, giving them control of the west side of the Ebro above Gandesa. 
‘he Republicans retreated across the river, but were able to withdraw 
all their men and material. 

Nov. 17.—A Note issued in Barcelona declared that the troops now 
occupied the positions held before the offensive which began on July 25, 
and that during the 7 counter-offensives the insurgents had lost 214 
Italian and German planes, while the moral effect in their rear had been 
as tremendous as the international loss to the invaders. 

A Salamanca communiqué said the Ebro battle was one of the 
Republicans’ heaviest defeats. They had lost 19,779 prisoners, and their 
total losses were over 75,000. Captures of material included 14 guns, 
45 trench mortars, 181 machine guns, and 18 Russian tanks, while 242 
planes had been shot down, and 94 “‘ probably ”’ brought down. 

Estimates from outside sources gave the losses of each side at over 
40,000, 

Denia, 60 miles south of Valencia, was raided. 

Nov. 18.—Cartagena naval base was raided. 

Nov. 19.—Pozoblanco, north of Cordoba, was raided and several 
people killed. 

Nov. 20.—A decree was issued in Barcelona setting up a committee 
of four to dictate rules for the purchase and distribution of supplies 
food and clothing), both for the civil population and for the Army. It 
was to control all trade, home and foreign, in the supplies concerned. 

A second decree was issued setting up a department to centralize 
all supply services for the Army, Navy, Police, and Customs. (Hitherto 
each had its own stores, transport, Red Cross, etc.) 

Large reinforcements from Morocco arrived at Algeciras. 

_ Severe fighting on the Segre River resulted in the Republicans 
yielding some ground. 

Nov, 22.—A joint manifesto was issued in Barcelona by 14 political 
parties and trade union federations, declaring that it was impossible to 
seek a solution of the Spanish problem behind the back of the legitimate 
Government ; that the only true path for a solution was through inter- 
national law, by withdrawing all the foreign troops, technicians, and 
War material; and that the Government enjoyed as fully as could any 
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Government in the world the confidence of the people standing beijing 
them. 


The signatories included the Basques and Catalans, the Left Repub. 


licans, and the Iberian Anarchists. 

Nov. 23.—Many people were killed in a succession of raids 
Barcelona in which several bombs fell in the town. 

Nov. 24.—Nine people were killed in further raids on Barcelona 

Raids were made on Valencia, Tarragona, and Borjas Blancas 
south-east of Lerida. 

Nov. 25.—Another raid was made on Barcelona, and bombs were 
also dropped on small fishing ports between there and the French frontier. 

Nov. 26.—An insurgent cruiser co-operated with aircraft in shelling 
the coast near the French frontier and damaged the railway line int; 
France. One village suffered its 20th raid. Barcelona, Tarragona, ané 
Valencia were also raided again, and in several instances machine guns 
were used on the civilian inhabitants. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 17.—Senior Barrio, the Chairman of the Spanish Nationa 
Relief Organization, speaking at an Ibero-American Union meeting in 
Barcelona, appealed to the world for food for nearly 3? million childres 
and over 3 million refugees in Republican territory. He said privat: 
initiative had done a good deal, but foreign Governments had not dor 
enough owing to mistaken ideas of neutrality. 


Nov. 21.—The Norwegian tanker Petter was reported to have beefy 


seized by one of General Franco’s vessels off Pantellaria on October 1 
and taken to Palma, where she had been detained ever since. The crey 
later went to Gibraltar. 

Nov. 22.—One hundred and forty-seven Spaniards released by the 
Burgos authorities left Spain for France in exchange for an equal number 
of political refugees who had been sheltered in the Cuban Embassy it 
Madrid and had been released at the beginning of November. 

Nov. 25.—Four British ships were damaged in Valencia harbow 
during a raid by 5 aeroplanes. There were no casualties. 

Nov. 26.—The report was issued of a British Commission whuc! 
investigated the bombing of Tarragona on November 7. This stated 
that the town was undefended against aerial attack, and there were ne 
signs of the existence there of combatant troops, staffs, war material, of 
stores, though “ from a study of the map an opposing force might cer- 
tainly conclude that the town and its fort, situated only 60 kilometres 
from the Ebro front at the junction of two railway lines and two mail 
roads leading therefrom, would be used for military purposes.” 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Nov. 21.—The Report of the Secretary of the Non-Interventio 
Committee was submitted to the member Powers on his mission ' 
Burgos, where he had explained the British plan for the withdrawal 0 
volunteers. General Franco was reported to be insisting on the granting 
to him of belligerent rights. 

Several hundred more volunteers left Catalonia for France, and * 
was stated in Barcelona that 13,000 foreigners, from 53 countries, hat 
been evacuated altogether. 
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Switzerland ‘ 

Nov. 19.—The Federal Council informed the Dutch Government 
that Switzerland was always anxious to assist German refugees, but her 
resources were limited, and she could only be a place of transit. 

Nov. 20.-The arrest was announced of a German, a member of the 
Gestapo, who was alleged to be acting as go-between for that organization 
and the three Swiss Nazi groups. 

Nov. 22.—-The Federal Government decided to lower the age for the 
calling up of young men to the Colours from 20 to 18. 


Tanganyika 

Nov. 15.—The Tanganyika League passed a resolution declaring 
that it demanded from the British Government an early, open, and 
irrevocable declaration that Tanganyika would remain for ever under the 
British flag. 

\ member of the Legislative Council stated that he was authorized 
to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s answer in the House of Commons on 
November 14 meant that the British Government were not contemplating 
the transfer of any territories under British administration. 

Nov. 28.—The Governor, addressing the Legislative Council, said 
the existing uncertainty as to the future was having a retarding effect 
on revenue, and continued, “‘ the maintenance of British rule has been 
regarded by many as being in jeopardy, and those of us who have no 
misgivings realize that nevertheless the subject is one on which it would 


Hbe fitting that this Council should give public expression to the wishes 


of the inhabitants of the country. It is a subject on which we should 
ourselves express our confidence and strive to communicate that confidence 
to others, for at the moment confidence is the most vital and compelling 
need of every interest in Tanganyika.” 


Turkey 

Nov. 22.—The President, in a statement to the foreign press, said 
that Turkey, in her internal and external policy, had adopted a régime 
which was considered to meet best the needs of the people. It was for 
that reason that he was able, unhesitatingly, to declare before represen- 
tatives of the world press that their foreign policy would continue to be 
governed by loyalty to the cause of peace by that kind of collaboration 
which successive Kemalist Governments had manifested, and by faithful 
allegiance to friendships and alliances. 

He gave an assurance that Turkey would not fail to reply “‘ Present ”’ 
whenever a call was made to assist in the maintenance of world peace. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

_ Nov. 15.—The President told the press that he was considering an 
increased Air Force as the first step to ensure protection for the 20 
American Republics and Canada; his defence studies embraced pro- 
tection for the whole of the hemisphere. 

_ In view of world events and scientific advance the whole concept 
ol national defence in the U.S.A. had changed. Their programme con- 
templated the complete co-operation of other Governments ; he added 
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that it did not contemplate a naval force large enough to defend both 
coasts simultaneously. 

Nov. 18.—The Assistant Secretary for War, speaking in Boston, said. 
‘““ Yesterday we believed that a programme calling for 2,320 aeroplanes of 
all types by 1940 would protect us against any enemies from the air . . 
and boasted that our air corps was the pride of the skies. To-day we 
can no longer make good our boast. Our air supremacy is threatened, 
. . . To meet the tremendous pace that the rest of the world is setting 
we must double, yes, triple, and perhaps quadruple our present air force 
with the best aeroplanes that can possibly be produced.”’ 

Germany had a productive capacity of 12,000 a year, but in 1937 
the U.S.A. had produced little more than 3,000 for all purposes. They 
must also, he urged, build up a 6-months’ supply of all their military 
needs, as with such a reserve there would be no need, in emergency, to 
dislocate industry’s normal services. 

Nov. 19.—The Chairman of the Military Appropriations Committe: 
of the House of Representatives stated that he believed that by 1942 they 
would have the strongest air force in the world. : 

The Navy Department was understood to have accepted privat 
tenders for the construction of 3 battleships of 35,000 tons at a total cost 
of $225 million (£45 million). 

The Report of the Secretary for the Navy was published, and in- 
cluded a recommendation that the Fleet be at once brought to war 
strength by an additional enlistment of 12,000 men. 

Nov. 27.—The Report of the Secretary for War was published. In 
it Mr. Woodring declared that the Panama Canal must be made im 
pregnable, and all locks and dams rendered bombproof. Also, the 
must greatly augment their air forces and anti-aircraft artillery in that 
zone. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 15.—Mr. Roosevelt, at his press conference, said ‘‘ The news 
of the past few days from Germany has deeply shocked public opinion 
in the United States. Such news from any part of the world would 
inevitably produce a similar profound reaction among American peopl 
in every part of the nation. I myself could scarcely believe that such 
things could occur in a 20th century civilization. 

“With a view to gaining a first-hand picture of the situation in 
Germany I asked the Secretary of State to order our Ambassador in 
Berlin to return at once for report and consultation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reference to the defence of the whole Hemisphere 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

The German Consulate-General in New York, the residence of the 
Consul-General, and the shipping piers in the harbour were provided 
with special police protection. The duties were entrusted to Jewish 
policemen. 

Nov. 16.—The President’s office informed the press that his stat 
ments as to conditions in Germany referred to the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics as well as the Jews. 

Nov. 17.—Trade Agreements with Great Britain and with Canada 
were signed in Washington. (See Special Note for particulars.) M«. 
Roosevelt said he was happy to find that the trade agreement wit! 
Canada 12 months previously had led to increased trade and had beet 
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extended to other parts of the British Empire and to Great Britain itself, 
as he hoped it would do. ~- 

Mr. Hull said the two Agreements were of historic importance, as 
“not only do they provide the instrument for the expansion of valuable 
commerce between the countries concerned, but they constitute the 
expression of the determination on the part of three of the world’s largest 
‘ommercial nations to maintain and strengthen a sound and healthy 
basis of international trade.”’ 

Their conclusion was a stride of surpassing importance in the direction 
of the establishment of non-discriminatory treatment as the foundation 

f trade relations, and through it the three nations had “ given a new 

vitality to the basic principles of a civilized world order, the acceptance 
ind application of which are indispensable to economic well-being and 
ocial security within nations, and to peaceful relations between nations, 
ind therefore to the continued progress of mankind.”’ 

[he Canadian Prime Minister said they must be impressed by the 
act that the occasion of their coming together had been in part, at least, 
emonstrated by the willingness of the sister nations of the British 
ommonwealth to facilitate the Trade Agreement between the U.K. and 
he U.S.A. ‘‘ It must be increasingly apparent,” he also said, “‘ that the 
tability of the civilization which we cherish depends more than ever on 
he friendly association of the great English-speaking nations of the old 
vorld and the new.” 

The British Ambassador said they gratefully acknowledged the 


"Brontributions made by the Dominions and by India in order to facilitate 
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Nov. 18.—The New York Times remarked that the Trade Treaty 
iarked a closer union between the two most powerful democracies, 
achieved at a particularly decisive moment in the world’s history, and 
he Herald-Tribune described it as ‘“‘ unmistakably a stroke of policy in 
} harsher and more immediate political game which the United States 
s now being compelled to play . . . it is a sign of solidarity between 
he English-speaking democracies plainly addressed to Berlin.”’ 

The Washington Post stated that, confronted with the new Anglo- 
merican trade policy, Germany would have to pursue one of two alter- 
atives. “‘ She must either take steps profoundly to modify the pro- 
yramme of autarchy on which the power of the Nazi régime has been 
argely built, or she must proceed to dominate by force markets which 
vill tend to contract for her in favour of the Anglo-American entente. . . . 
ll nations, of course, must anticipate the possibility that Germany will 
roceed to forceful expansion. For that reason the democratic nations 
lust arm as never before, and otherwise prepare to confront what is a 
ery real threat.” 

_ Telegrams were exchanged by Lord Halifax and Mr. Hull. The 
sritish Foreign Secretary said he was very hopeful that the Agreement 
ould be welcome as a signal example of what could be achieved when 
wo Governments were animated by mutual goodwill and a determination 
0 overcome difficulty. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that it would be cruel and inhuman to 
bree the 12 to 15 thousand Germans in the States with “ visitors ’’ 
Passport visas to return home on the expiry of their permits, and he had 
‘cordingly ordered the Secretary of Labour to grant 6 months’ extension 
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to everyone asking for it. (The normal expiry date was December 31, 

If at the end of that time conditions had not improved furthe 
extensions would be conceded ; he could not in decency put these peopl 
on board ships that would carry them back to concentration camps anj 
persecution. 

Summons to Berlin of German Ambassador. (See Germany, fy. 
ternal Affairs.) 

Nov. 19.—Japanese reply to the Government’s Note of October ( 
ve the open door in China. (See Japan.) 

Nov. 21.—The head of the American Federation of Labour callej 
for a complete boycott of German goods, and in New York the book. 
sellers refused to deal with Nazi publishers and authors. 

Nov. 22.—Mr. Hull, replying to questions about the Japanese Not, 
said that the general position of the U.S. Government in all that concerned 
Japanese activities in China and their impact upon the Nine Powe 
Treaty and the doctrine of the Open Door had not been affected by the 
reply. He did not consider the reply a full response to his formal assertia 
of the position. 

Note to the Reich Government re position in Germany of Jews ¢ 
American citizenship. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 25.—Mr. Hull left Washington for Lima and issued a statement 
quoting the invitation of the Peruvian Government to the Pan-Americay 
Conference containing the observation that “the situation requir 
the nations of America to strengthen their traditional ties and endeavovw 
to create new bonds of solidarity which would serve to eliminate thf 
danger of war among themselves, and to safeguard them from the prop: 
gation on their soil of extra-Continental disputes.” 

Mr. Hull said that the U.S. Government would strongly suppor 
every effort to strengthen the traditional ties. 

Nov. 26.—Note of protest to German Government against refusi 
to make payments on Austrian bonds. (See Germany. External Affairs 
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U.S.S.R. 
Nov. 26.—Conclusion of agreement with Poland. (See Poland 
The press described the agreement as the first serious set-back to the 

‘“ Fascist plot ’’ to extend the Anti-Comintern Pact. 












Vatican City 


Nov. 23.—The Osservatore Romano announced that the Holy 5 
had decided to create an Apostolic delegation to Great Britain. 
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